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Eo Correspondents. 

The — Berkshires were shipped yesterday, and an explanatory letter sent with the 

| of lading. 

|. W. T.’s request has been complied with—cost, $20. 

To T. J. B. we will reply by letter at the earliest leisure moment, after giving the sub- 
ject cousideration. The absence of the Senior Editor will embariass us in forming a 
{ete rraimation. 

J. G. M. wiil find a letter for himat the Post Office, Washington City. 
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The Latest News. 

We learn by-the ** New York American” that they have received English 
papers down to the 15th of November. ‘They are brought by the packet ship 
Sheridan. Asis usual, our files have not reached us. It is of small consequence 
however, as we did not anticipate interesting sporting intelligence. 

The political news is of this character; Lovrs Paiirre is triumphantly sus- 
iained in his paeifie policy by the Chamber of Deputies ; the Allied armies have 
been successful in Syria ; and the English have been unfortunate in their mili- 
‘ary operations in the Bast Indies. 

The Garrick went out on her last passage to England in fifteen days. The 
steamers must look to it. 

We look for the packet of the Cunard line by Monday next. It will doubt- 
less bring us more of O'Malley and Ten Thousand a- Year. 








Mr. Cole’s Pictures. 

T. C. Core, N. A., has just finished a series of allegorical pictures, called 

The Voyage of Life ;” and they not only sustain his previous reputation, but 
surpass all former works from his hand. 

The first picture represents childhool. On the left is seen, in the side of a 
precipitous mountain, a dark cavern, from which issues a boat composed of 
figures of the hours, bearing within it a child, the voyager, sporting amidst flow- 
ers, with which the boat is filled, and guarded by a celestial being, who has the 
helm. The banksof the river are covered with a luxuriant growth of flowers, 
and the rosy light of morn streams o’er the landscape. The sky is aerial ; the 
lowers harmoniously arranged, and in picturesque groups; the figures beauti- 
fully composed, and the whole picture impresses the spectator with the con- 
riction that it is a representation of the glowing beauties and pleasures of early 
childhood. 

The second picture represents youth. This is truly a magnificent landscape, 
and shows nature as she ever is in early summer, “ in brilliant green.” The 
trees and mountains seem bursting with luxuriance, and the cool colorirg of the 
nver adds much in effect to the scene. The voyager has now taken the helm 
in his own hand; his eyes steadily gaze at a youthful phantasy, a “castle in the 
ur,” the body bent forward, as if from an impatience to surpass even the boat 
aspeed ; the spirit has left him, bidding ‘“‘ God speed ;” and with all the vivacity 
and eagerness of youth he turns his energies towards the single object of his 
tspirations, carrying with him the spectator’s involuntary desires for bis success. 

in this picture, the river, while yet in sight, turns suddenly in another direction, 
ind precipices and rapids seem to portend certain destruction to the voyager for 
his precipitancy. : 

The third picture, which represents manhood, we were partly prepared for by 
‘he second picture ; but the fancy of the artist has outrun our untutored concep- 
tions. The river rushes through a tocky pass toward the distant ocean; tem- 
pest and gloom pervade the scene; the boat is about to dash down a cataract, 
and the destruction of the voyager seems inevitable. His immediate atmos- 
phere is filled with demon forms ; the whirling clouds, trees torn by the wines, 
the rush of waters—all show how vain are his unaided efforts to avoid the 
doom impending. But he is not deserted; for above all, sits his guardian 
spirit. 

The fourth picture represents old age. We now see the voyager seated in 
‘he boat ; the figures of the hours defaced and broken ; the tiller, and tlle em- 
diem of time at the prow, both gone; darkness and gloom o’erspread the ocean. 
The suppliant old man feels his helplessness, and with uplifted hands implores 
the assistance of Heaven. ‘The spirit is with him, and points te a burst of gold- 
en light, on the rays of which angels are seen descending, to bear the penitent to 
‘ne realms above. ‘This picture possesses breadth and quiet grandeur to an ex- 
‘raordinary degree. 

We cannot close our remarke without according to Mr. Cole strong praise 
‘or unusual excellence in the general tone of these pictures. He has success- 
‘ully avoided the russet tone, so common in landscape or the gorgeous colors of 
cecaying nature. We cheerfully allow the beauty of autumnal tints; but we 
iso object to nature always being represented in a state of decay. Mr. C. has 
ventured to paint her in full health, and well has he succeeded. 

The pictures are now on exhibition in the building of the New York Seciety Library. 


The above notice has been furnished us by the accomplished editor of the “ American 
Kepeitory of Arts, Science, and Manufactures. 





_ Cikcaestas Bravery.—“Innumerable instances of individual bravery and 
seroism might be here collected,” says Mr. Bell, in his journal of a residence in 
Circassia: “of these there is no want : although there is no appearance of a 
Prineiple of combination by whieh gee nae more permanent results might be 
produced. I should not you following instance, but that the grea 

Part of the transaction was witnessed by several people who happened to be 

16 banke of the Kaban at the time; and that it is an example of a desperate 
love of liberty, general among Circassians, of whuin very few allow themselves 
‘o be made prisoners, A man of Shapsuk, after killing or wounding 
*everal Russians in a late ate atecs the Kiban, was made prisoner, and car- 
ned to Yekaterinodar. ° There he was questioned about, and frankly told, all the 


$8 


dungeon. But during the night he contrived to free himself from his irons, and 
ing the points of iron in his hands, and thus making a footing from which he 


the soldiers to the ground with it, escaped from the other, and ran towards the 
Ctiban. On the way three of the Cossacks attacked him, whom he kept at bay | 
with his billet, until he reached the river, and plunged into it. His trials were’ 
not yet at an end; for some soldiers put off in a small boat in pursuit of bim, 
nor would his diving have, in all probability, saved him, had he not succeeded in | 
upsetting the boat. At length he reached the shore; but finding himself in 
Psadiig—the people of which had made terms with the Russians—he was so 
fearful that they would capture and deliver himself up, that he set off in the state 
of nakedness, to which he had been reduced in his scuffles, towards his home, 
which he succeeded in reaching in safety.”’ 


THE STROLLING MANAGER—No. I. 


BY C. A. LOGAN. 











I was anxious to secure the utmost comfort to the performers in their transit 
from St. Johns, (N. B.) to Halifax, and therefore tuld the merchant of whom I 
chartered the schooner at Windsor, that I would pay him fifty dollars beyond his 
price, if he would provide certain stipulated delicacies—as there would be a 
number of ladies on board. He declared our viands should exceed in richness 
the sea-stores of Cleopatra, or the Cydnus. I assured the company their wants 
were cared for, and the extra preparation usual for a voyage, was therefore 
omitted by the whole party. The distance was short, being accomplished gene- 
rally in about thirty hours,—but we were six days on the water. The weather 
was so calm that the dull junk-built vessel treating her helm with contempt,— | 
and obeying the strong current of the Bay of Fundy,—floated up and down with 
a lazy indifference that was provoking in the extreme. The clumsy machine 
would lie motionless on the water, while the tide curled in sounding eddies around 
her,—but if you cast your eyes to the shore, you would perceive that we were 
far from honoring any particular spot with our prolonged presence. For the 
first six hours of every day we glided southward with a cheerful celerity,—during 
dinner we remained stationary,—and for the remainder of the day our Argos em- 
ployed herself in the locale in which the laughing sun of the morning found us 
They had built that schooner so out of ship-shape—so rounded stem and stern— 
had given her such unhealthy breadth of beam—resembling, as she did, a brew- 
er’s vat——it was not wonderful she had no particular mode ef progression. When 
she did condescend to pay any attention to the suggestions of her helm, it was 
laughable to observe her manceuvres. She reminded one of seeing a man twist- 
ing the tail of a cow, and by his persevering in a circumrotatory motion, keep- 
ing her horns where they ought to be —in front. She (the schooner, not the 
cow) wuuld spin round in the whirlpools with a velocity which she never indulged 


carried the choicest part of our dinner to the sailors forward, deprecated our 
anger by declaring he had started aft with the dish, but the gyrations of the hulk 
had brought him up at the forecastle. 

We mustered thirty strong—actors, actresses, musicians, doorkeepers, &c., 
aud the accommodations on board had reference to about ten persons. The 
berths were of course surrendered to the ladies, and to secure them privacy, I 
had ordered the green curtain of tho Theatre to be divided into two parts, and 
hung on cords on ether side of the cabin. The more robust of our little com- 
munity slept on deck, disposing themselves under the inverted long-boat, or 
coiling away their limbs in the cable-tier. Those of gentler mould stowed them- 
selves along the cabin floor, after the ladies had retired,—and when they all go; 
‘‘snugged away,” a motley group they formed. There lay Richard the Third 
with his ermined cloak gathered round his shoulders, and the “ envious moun. 
tain” of his back used as a pil'!ow for his ‘“‘aspiring head.” Here, the melo- 
dramatic hero, whose brain in horrent dreams—breedirg chimeras dire—labours 
with the thoughts of exterminating vengeance, midnight murder, and of strang- 
ling the rightful heir of sume throne or estate. Hark! cried Richard, as the 
nasal organ of the mimic cut-throat pealed forth a desperate twang—* hark !— 
the shrill trampet sounds to arms !""—“* Hissing furies lash thee with snaky whips ! 
—Incarnate fiend, down to thy native hell!”—roared the hero of the Melo- 
drame :—and groping round the dark cabin for the object of his somnolent ire, 
he fastened on the throat of the crook'd backed tyrant. That serene personage 
never had a reputation for taking a throttling cooly. So the struggle was furious, 
and what was worse, it was migratory. The proud representative of Shakspeare’s 
heroes—who is now at the very head of his profession, and is the observed 
of all observers—backed his bloody minded assaultcr over the prostrate sleep- 
ers, each of whom sprang up rife for combat,—until he of the illegitimate 
drama struck his heels against the locker upon which in dreamless slumber lay 
the beautiful heroine of the Theatre. The struggle between the belligerents 
dragged down the green curtain that had concealed her, and her screams added 
confusion to the melee. A light was procured—the curtain adjusted—the 
tragedians reconciled by mutual expianation,—and sleep once more gradually 
spread his blanket over the scene. 

Supposing my motley friends were now comfortable, I adjusted myself for 
a doze. I began to ‘dream that the orchestra was playing the overture to Der 
Frieschutz, and thought the trombone peculiarly impressive, when a hand, laid 
heavily on my breast, brought me to a semi-erect posture. 

‘Who's there?” said I. 

“‘Tt's I sir.” 

It was the voice of the Irish violin player. 

‘- What now Quinlan?” I enquired. , 

* Are you slapin, sir?” * 

‘I could sleep if you would all be quiet ;—what do you want '” 

“ Ob! sir, whd can slape when he hears you? hisht sir.” 

‘‘ What ails you my friend ?” said I, “has it come on to blow—or has the ves- 
sel struck! tut,” I continued rising and opening the scuttle—‘ not a breath 
stirring on deck.” : 

“ May be eo, sir,—there may be no wund up stairs, but there’s an awful breeze 
whistling through yon fellow’s nose. Bad manners ’till him, d'ye hear yon? 
do you mind the variations he’s goin’ through? hisht! double base—natural— 
natural ' now hear the whustle, sir! forte—fortissi- 
mo! He thinks he’s goin’ througb his payrt on the stage, in ‘The Bloody 
Spectre.’ Faith, his snorin’ is aiser understood than his English. If I had the 
laste bit of paper, sir, I’dtake down them notes, and make your forchin, by arrang- 
ing them into an Irish medley. Och! murder! but he's gettin’ the steam up 
now. Dye mind how he puffe? Holy Mary ! the wund he took intill him 
that blast! Ev he lets it all out at wonst, airn’t ye afraid it ‘ll burst him, sir‘ 
There it comes—Mother of Heaven !—but hear it, sir—he’s chokin’. No! aha! 
that loud, short snort has relieved him. Do you remimber, sir, that’s the way 





*<ts of hostility he had been of late concerned in, pointing out two of the soldiers 


- 


he’s taken on the stage mostly ? He begins his payrt quiet andjnatural, like a 


he had wounded. He was threatened with death, fettered and thrown into a | dacen 
to dig a hole through his prison wall, by which he got into the enclosure. This ae ~ ~aay : ' : 
was surrounded ee wale and dinint-d¢-tiea, which he surmounted by grasp- | beginning again! Divil a use is it you or me aither tryin’ to slape while yon 


leaped down upon the outer ground. Here he was encountered by two sentries ; 
but snatching up a billet of wood that fortunately lay, at hand, he felled one of | 


| what I mean” 


in when going ahead. And the black cook, on one of these occasions, having | 





t christian wod; bat he warms as he gets into the thick of it, and thin the 
agony he puts himself and the awjience into—bates purgatory. Whist! he’s 


fellow's blowing his bagpipe—so I’! ase him a bit. Didn’t ye mind that the 
cook put a keg half-full ef hogslard under these steps, sir, this afternoon? Wait 
a moment—here it is—plaise to stand a little out of the staircase, so that the 
moonlight may come down—thank ye, sir—now, sir, I'll jist jam his head intil 
this keg of lard—there ! it jist fits. You see, sir, how the grase begins to melt 
—it grazes his nose—ah! ha! do you see how asy he snores now, sir!” 

This operation was not relished by the awakened actor. He disengaged his 
head from the keg, but the night being warm—and his caput warmer, the lard 
had become liquid, and was streaming over his person. He called loudly for the 
villain who had insulted him, and gave the encouraging hint, that any gentleman 
who would avow himself the perpetrator of the outrage, should be honored with 
immediate chastisement, adding—as an additional inducement to the unknown 
wag to declare himself—a soot hing assurance that both the culprit’s eyes should 
undergo a process which would change their hue to deep black ; a color, it may 
be observed, more admired when seated in the dail of the visual organ, than when 


pervading the cuticle immediately beneath it. His allaring invitations were — 


severally declined by all the performers—rampant and couchant—but by Quia- 
lan in particular. 

The greased one was a young man—now well known on our Atlantic stage— 
of a powerful ‘‘ make,”’ and carrying in his lungs a voice like a trumpet, in the use 
of which he was most prodigal. Though a very useful actor, his pronunciation 
of certain words was not in accordance with the usage of polite speakers, and 
he utterly disregarded the systematic arrangement of sentences. When told of 
this, he would reply, “ What's the odds'—I guess the audience always know 





“A bold conjecture,” said Quinlan. 

“Ifthey,”’ pursued the actor, “comprehend my ideas, ‘taint no difference 
about your tenses and plurals. When the author gets bothered intrying to ex- 
press himself, goin’ a roundabout-way to tell his plot—why it saves breath and 
lamp oil tu cut the thing short. Now there a’n’t a better author ii this country 
than Shakspeare—but nobody understands what he means, and if you should by 
chance catch his sense, ‘tis put in such a cart-before-the-horse kind of a way, 


that it’s disgustin’. “In that Cassio they made me play tother night, I had to 
say :-— 

*‘ Ay madam, but that policy may last so long, 

Or feed upon suchnice and waterish diet, 

That I, being absent, and my place supplied, 

My general may forget my love and service.’ 


Now, instead of all that rigmarole, why didn’t he say, ‘ It’s all gammon, ma’am 


| —out of sight, out of mind.’ And instead of Othello saying ‘ Perdition catch 


my soul but I do love thee,’—why didn’t he say, ‘I'll bed 
then people would have believed he was in earnest.” 

At the end of the second day our provisions hegan to wax scarce, and the 
breakfast on the morning of the third was composed of warm water in which a 
handful of exhausted tea leaves had been squeezed, and thin slices of the pota- 
toes that had escaped mastication on the previous day. ‘To our somewhat anx- 
ious enquiries respecting the state of the larder, the cook, who was also steward, 
gave no distinct reply. When pressed to answer what was for dinner, he dodged 
the question and the gripe made at him by the tragedian, and bolted from the 
cabin. 

When the sun got over the foreyard, t. ¢. about noon, a concerted rush was 
made to the henless hencoop on which I was sitting. 

‘Mr. Manager!” shouted several voices,—‘ this is more than we bargained 
for.”’ 

“ Less, sir,—less, than we bargained for,”—squeaked the treble of the hw 
comedian. 

‘“‘ What's the matter, gentlemen ?” enquired I. 

‘Did you not expressly stip’late,”—said he of the trumpet voice—“ that we 
should have plenty of grog on this voyage?” 

Certainly,” I replied, ** I paid an extra price in order to secure an abundance 
of liquors, as well as other luxuriés.” 

“ And the cook informs us that there is not another drop on board,”’ groaned 
F. B****, then a splendid actor, now an irreclaimable toper. 

‘“* What's to become of us?” sighed the walking gentleman. 

‘Let's launch the long-boat,” proposed the low comedian, “and row ashore. 
That bluff to leeward can’t be more than five miles off. Somebody must live 
there, or else why would the grovnd rise so high out of the water !—and where 
anybody lives there must be grog.” 

An unanimous “ of course ” attested the soundness of this logic, and in tem 
minutes the leaky, sun-warped boat was floating alongside, oared and manned 
for the expedition. The captain ef the schooner, whose opinion had not bees 
asked on the expediency of this movement, good-naturedly offered a couple of 
his seamen to row. The tender was rejected promptly and indignantly by Quin - 
lan, who had been chosen coxswain, and refused, but with much less decis‘on, 
by the oarsmen—the low comedian, and the hero of melo drame. We had a'l 
assembled on deck to witness the departure of the adventurers, and all seemed 
ready, when the subdued chuckle of the cook was heard from the fore-rigging. 
“Eyah! yah! what's the gemmen a-gwyin’ for, I wonders *” 

“ |Jear the nagur,” said the coxswain ; “ why, ye black vagabone, we are 
goin’ to get the grog that ye ought to have on board your rascally schooner.” 

Hope you find a tavern when you gits ashore,”’ said,the negro ; “ and s’pose 
you does, an’ you git de liquor, hew you gwyin’ to fetch him aboard—in your 
‘tomachs, or in de bottom of de boat ?” 

“True,” said the comedian, resting on his oar, “we forgot the jug. Pitch 
one here, darkee.” 

“« Wait,” replied the black, “till I fill de binnacle lamp out on him fust ;— 
here, ketch ! de little oil what’s in de jug won't hurt de liquor?none, ‘cause it 
float on de top.” 

Now, fully equipped, the coxswain cried “‘untie the halter !—bah '—<ast off 
the painter, I mane. So—there we are.” 

So they were,—but they didn’t stay there long. The oarsmen gave way, Lut 
the tide instantly took the boat by the head, and she began to shaje a coure® 
diametrically in opposition to the intentions of the navigators. ‘ Bad ‘cess ta 
you!” cried Quinlan, addressing the self-willed boat, “ what puts itinto your 
stuped head to bend your coorse that way? Are ye blind, yebaste' Don’t ye 
see, that instead of goin’ to the shore, ye’re travellin’ out to sea! The divil’s 
own luck to ye, and your own too, Pull hard on the lowermost ooer—put, both 
your overs on the wan side, and try to turn the crature’s head round towards me. 
Ev I had hould ov yon rope behind you that. they tie her with, could pull the 
snout of her round fornest the schooner again.” +9 a 

“Guess you have put the helm the wrong way, Qu'nlan,” squecled the little 
comedian with all the breath his violent exercise had left him. The remark dis- 
tracted his attention from rowing, and the flat part of the poor fellow’s oar stuck 
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in the water, and the other end striking him violently in the breast, exactly re- 
versed his position—his head and shoulders now lying in the bottom of the boat, 
and his feet rigidly sticking up, whilst his oar, freed from the thole-pins, floated 
guietly away. Quinlan, acting on the suggestion of the inverted comedian, 
clapped the tiller hard up, and it seemed as if this was the very movement the 
designing little been laboring to superinduce, for she shot away down 
the tide with a headlong speed that was more enjoyed by the spectators on the 
deck of the schooner than by the parties most interested in the vagaries of the 


_ capricious little bark. - j 


«« Port your helm, you, sir—hard a-port, or you'll get into the horse shoe eddy 
and swamp!” shouted our captain, from the deck. As is usual in cases where 
cool judgment is most necessary, the disconcerted musician hurriedly reversed 
the order, and jammed the tiller hard a-starboard. The boat struck a rapid cur- 
rent that was controlled by the whirlpoo!, and shooting round the sharp point of 
a small island, she disappeared from our sight. : 

Night fell gloomily over the Bay of Fundy. The sun in setting had cast a 
lurid glare over the heaving waters, and lit up the far hills with that intense 
crimson so bodeful of coming tempest. Anxiety for the fate of our thoughtless 
companions sat on every face. The skipper quickened ‘is short prs Ou: the 
quarter-deck, his practised eye at one moment scanning the hurrying scud in the 
horizon—and the next piercing the gloom that was gathering around the jagged 
points of the reef where the adventurers had disappeared. The storm had col- 
lected its energies in the south-west, and began to send its avant courier puffs, 
which jerked our foresail out of the bolt-ropes, and careened the old craft over 
until the gravitation of her hull and spars was equalized, her shapeless mass 
poising itself upon the billows, as if hesitating whether it were not hetter to con- 
tend against the elements bottom upwards. At length the spirit of the gale 
struck us. Our ancient canvass, white as the sun-bleached bones of unburied 
animals, andas rotten, shreaded away at the earliest suggestions of the wild 
blast, aud we were scudding under bare poles, without the troable of handing a 
sail. Like Sandy in the old song— 


“Three stormy nights and stormy days 
We toss’d uponthe raging main.” 


But most gales abate when they have done blowing, and this formed no ex- 
ception to the rule. The sailors bent on my ‘‘ Roman street-scene ” to the fore 
yard, and the inhabitants of Windsor saw us enter their harbor, wafted by the 
identical butcher’s stall whence Virginius saatched the fatal knife to immolate 
his daughter. Woful and water-logged, we had indeed 

** Suffered a sea cliange,” 

but our own sad plight was forgotten in our anxiety for our lost brethren. I 
sent buats to explore the coast and the islands, but the search was vain, and 
with heavy hearts we turned our faces towards Halifax. We had accomplished 
ten miles of the distance, and had stopped to bait our horses, when from the inn 
door I perceived three men, in a sort of caleche, drawn by a pair of mules, ad- 
vancing up the road. The travellers had recognised me, and while two of them 
commenced belaboring the mules, the third sent forth an Irish shilloo, that 
brought our party to the door. Our joy may be conceived when Quinlan and the 
two lost actors sprang from the vehicle. 

Their story was soon told. A Digby fishing smack had picked them up on 
the afternoon of the day they left us, and landed them at a point of the coast 
about fifty miles from Windsor. They sold the boat to the fishermen, and ar- 
rived at Windsor half an hour after we left it. Here they gave an acknowledg. 
ment to the captain of our schooner for his long-boat, and hired the caleche in 
which they overtook us. 


Charles O' HMlallev, 
THE IRISH DRAGOON. 











CHAPTER XLVI.—THE MORNING. 


There are few sadder things in life than the day after a battle. The high- 
beating hope,—the bounding spirits, have passed away ; and in their stead come 
the ing re-action by which every overwrought excitement is follow- 
ed. ith far different eyes do we look upon the compact ranks and glistening 
files,— 

: With helm arrayed, 
And lance and blade, 
And plume in the gay wind dancing. 

and upon the cold and barren heath, whose only memory of the past is the 
blood-stained turf, the mangled corpse, and broken gun, the shattered wall, the 
well-trodden earth where columns stood, the cut-up ground where cavalry had 
charged ;—these are the sad relics of all the chivalry of yesterday. 

* * + * 


* . * + * 


The morning which followed the battle of the Douro was one of the most 
beautiful I ever remember. ‘There was that kind of freshness and elasticity in 
the air which certain days possess, and communicate by some magic their pro- 
perties to ourselves. The thrush was singing gaily out from every grove and 
wooded dell ; the very river had a sound of gladness as it rippled on against its 
sedgy banks ; the foliage, too, sparkled in te fresh dew, as in its robes of holi- 
day, and all looked bright and happy. 

We were picketed near the river, upon a gently rising ground, from which 
the view extended for miles in every direction. Above us, the stream came 
winding down amid broad and fertile fields of tall grass and waving corn, backed 
by deep and mellow woods, which were lost to the view upon the distant hills ; 
below, the river, widening as it went, poe a straighter course, or turned 
with bolder curves, till passing beneath the town, it spread into a large sheet of 
glassy water, as it opened tothe sea. The sun was just rising as I looked upon 
fais glorious scene, and already the tall spires of Oporto were tipped with 8 
bright rosy hue, while the massive towers and dark walls threw their lengthened 
shadows far across the plain. 

The fires of the bivouac still burned, but all slept around them ; not a sound 
was heard, save the tramp of a patrol, or the short quick ery of the sentry. I 
sat lost in meditation, or rather in that state of dreamy thoughtfulness, in which 
the past and present are combined, and the absent are alike before us as are the 
things we look upon. 

One moment I felt as though I were describing to my uncle the battle of the 
day before, pointing out where we stood, and how we charged : then again I 
was at home beside the broad bleak Shannon, and the brown hills of Scariff. I 
watched w.th beating heart the tall Sierra, where eur path lay for the future, and 
then-turned my thoughts to him whose name was so soon to be received in 
“— with a nation’s pride and gratitude; and panted for a soldier's 

ory. 

As thus I followed every rising fancy, I heard a step approach: it was a fi- 
gure muffled in a cavalry cloak, which I soon perceived to be Power. 

“Charley !” said he, in a half-whisper ; “get up and come with me. You 
are aware of the general order, that, while in pursuit of an enemy, all military 
honours to the dead are forbidden ; but we wish to place our poor comrade in the 
earth before we leave.” 

I followed down a little path, through a grove of tall beech trees that opened 
upon a little terrace beside the river. A stunted olive tree stood by it- 
self in the midst, and there I found five of our brother officers standing, wra 
phen wide cloaks. As we pressed each other’s hands, not a word was ee : 
“on hel poltgnd a! og hard features that never quailed before the foe were 
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‘itzroy, what news !” said I, roused from my musing, as an aide-de- 


ha dp full ‘ 
ell Merivale to get the regiment under arms at once. Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley will be here in fess than half an hour. You may look forthe route immedi- 
ately. Where are the Germans quartered?” 

“« Lower down ; beside that grove of beech trees, next the river.”’ 

Scarcely was my reply spoken when he dashed spurs to his horse, and was 
soon out of sight. Meanwhile the plain beneath me presented an animated and 
splendid spectacle. The different corps were falling into position to the enli- 
vening sounds of their quickatep, the ves ja of the cavalry rang loudly through 
the valley, and the clatter of sabres and sabretashes, joined with the hollow 
tramp of the horses, as the squadrons came up. 

[had not a moment to lose, so hastening back to my quarters, I found Mike 
waiting with my horse. 

“ Captain Power’s before you, sir,” said he, “and you'll have to make haste . 
the regimeuts are under arms already.” ; 

From the little mound where | stood, could see the long line of cavalry as 
| deployed into the plain, followed by the horse artillery, which brought up 
the rear. 

“This look. tike u maich,” thougit [, as I prossed forward to |.) my com- 
panions. 

I had not advanced above a hundred yards through a narrew ravine when the 
measured tread of infantry fellupon my cars. I pulled up to slacken my pace, 
just as the head of a column turngd round the angle of the road, and came in 
view. The tall caps of a grenadier company were the first thing I beheld, as 
they came on without roll of drom and sound of fife. I watched with a sol- 
dier’s pride the manly bearing and gallant step of the dense mass as they defiled 
before me. I was struck no less by them than by a certain look of a steady 
but sombre cast which each man wore. , 

‘* What can this mean 72’ thought [. 

My first impression was, that a military execution was about to take place : 
the next moment solved my doubt, for as the last files of the grenadiers wheeled 
round, a dense mass behin! came in sight, whose unarmed hands, and downcast 
air, at once bespoke them prisoners of war. 

What a sad sight it was! There was the old and weather-beaten grenadier, 
erect in frame and firm in step, his grey moustache scarcely concealing the 
scowl that curled his lip, handcuffed with the young and daring conscript—even 
yet a meredboy ; their march was regular, their gaze steadfast, no look of flinch- 
ing courage there. On they came, a long unbroken line. ‘They looked not less 
proudly than their captors around them. AsI looked with heavy heart upon them 
my attention was attracted to one who marched alone behind the rest. He was 
a middle-sized but handsome youth of some eighteen years at most, his light 
helmet and waving plume bespoke him a chasscur au cheval, and I could plainly 
perceive, in his careless, half-saucy air, how indignantly he felt the position to 
which the fateof war had reduced him. He caught my eyes fixed upon him, 
and, for an instant, turned upon me a gaze of open and palpable defiance, draw- 
ing himself up to his full height and crossing his arms upon his breast ; but, pro- 
bably, perceiving in my look more of interest than triumph, his countenance sud- 
denly changed, a deep blush suffused his cheek, his eye beamed with a softened 
and kindly expression, and, carrying his hand to his helmet, he saluted me, say- 
ing, in a voice of singular swectness,—“ Je vous souhaite un meilleur sort, cama- 
rade.” 

I bowed, and muttering something in return, was about to make some inquiry 
concerning him, when the loud call of the trumpet rang through the valley, and 
apprized me that in my interest for the prisoner I had forgotten all else, and was 
probably incurring censure for my absence. 

CHAPTER XLVII.—THE REVIEW. 

When I joined the group of my brother officers, who stood gaily chatting and 
laughing together before our lines, ] was much surprised,—nay almost shocked 
to find how little seeming impression had been made upon them by the sad du- 
ty we had performed that morning. 

When last we met, each eye was downcast—each heart was full; sorrow for 
him we had lost from amongst us for ever, mingling with the awful sense of our 
own uncertain tenure here, had laid its impress on each brow ; but now scarce- 
ly an hour elapsed, and all were cheerful and elated. The last shovel-full of 
earth upon the grave seemed to have buried both the dead and the mourning. 
And such is war! and such the temperament it forms! Events so strikingly 
Opposite in their character and influences succeed so rapidly one upon another, 
that the mind is kept in one whirl of excitement,and at length accustoms itself to 
change with every phase of circumstances; and between joy and grief, hope 
and despondency, enthusiasm and depression, there is neither breadth nor inter- 
val: they follow each other as naturally as morning succeeds to night. 

I had not much time for such reflections: scarcely had saluted the offi- 
cers about me, when the loud prolonged roll of the drums along the line 
of infantry in the valley, followed by the sharp clatter of muskets @s they 
were raised to the shoulder, announced the troops were under arms, and the re- 
view begun. 

‘*Have you seen the general order this morning, Power‘”’ inquired an old 
officer beside me. 

‘No; they say, however, that ours are mentioned.” 

“ Harvey is going on favourably,” cried a young cornet, as he galloped up to 
our party. 

**Take ground to the left !” sung out the clear voice of the colonel, as he 
rode along in front. “ Fourteenth! I am happy to inform you that your conduct 
has met an in the highest quarter. I have just received the general orders, 
in which this occurs : 
| “ The timely passage of the Douro, and subsequent movements wpon the ene- 

my’s flank, by Tocenat- Generel Sherbroke, with the Guards and 29th regi- 
ment ; and the bravery of the two squadrons of the 14th Light Dragoons, un 
der the command of Major Harvey, and led by the Honourable Brigadier -Gene- 
ral Charles Stewart, obtained the victory’—Mark that my lads!—Obtained the 
victory—“ which has contributed so much to the honour of the troops on this 
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The words were scarcely spoken, when a tremendous cheer burst from the 
whole line at once. 

“Steady, Fourteenth! steady, lads!’ said the gallant old colonel, as he rais- 
ed his hand gently ; “the staff is approaching.” 

At the same moment, the white plumes appeared rising above the brow of the 
hill. On they came, glittering in all the splendour of aigulettes and orders ;— 

all, save one. He rode foremost, upon a compact black horse; his dress, a 
plain gray frock,fastened at the waist by a red sash : his cocked hat alone bespoke 
in its plume, the general officer. He galloped rapidly on till he came to the 
centre of the line, then, turning short around, he scanned the ranks from end to 
end with an eagle glance. ad 

“Colonel Marivile, you have made known to your regiment my opinion of 
them, as expressed in general orders ?” 

The colonel bowed low in acquiescence. 

“ Fitzroy, you have got the memorandum, I hope?” 

The aide-de-camp here presented to Sir Arthur a slip of paper, which he con- 
tinued to regard attentively for some minutes. 

‘Captain Powe!—Power, I mean. Captain Power!” 

Power rode out from the line. 

‘Your very distinguished conduct yesterday has been reported tome. I shall 
have sincere pleasure in forwarding your name for the vacant majority. You 
have forgotten, Colonel Merivale, to send in the name of the officer who saved 
General Laborde's life.” 

“] believe [ have mentioned it, Sir Arthur. Mr..O'Malley.” 

“True, I beg pardon ; so you have—Mr. O'Malley: a very young officer in- 
deed—ha, an Irishman! the south of Ireland, eh?” 

“« No, sir, the west.”’ 

“Oh yes. Well, Mr. O'Malley, you are promoted. You have the lieu- 
tenancy in your own regiment. By the bye, Merivale,” here his voice 
changed into a half laughing tone, “ere I forget it, pray let me beg of you 
to look into this honest fellow’s claim; he has given me no peace the entire 
morning. 

As he spoke I turned my eyes in the direction he pointed,and,to my utter con- 
sternation, beheld my man Mickey Free standing among the staff—the position 
he occupied, and the — he stood in, having no more perceptible up- 
on his nerves than if he were assisting at an Irish wake ; but pucempletely was 
I overwhelmed with shame at the moment, that the staff were already far down 
the lines, ere I recovered my self-possession, to which, certainly, I was in 
some degree recalled by Master Mike’s addressing me in a somewhat imploring 
voice :— 

“ Arrah, spake for me, Master Charles, alanah; sure they might do some- 
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of cavalry, that Mike had unhorsed in the mélée, and wishing, probably 
to preserve some testimony of his prowess, had made prisoner, and tied fast to 
a cork tree, the preceding evening. 

“« Sacre bleu," said the poor Frenchman, as we approached, “gue ce sont 
sauvages ! , 

‘* Av it’s making peace for your sowl, ye are,” sail Mike, “ you're right - 
for, maybe, they won't let me keep you alive.” 
hs idea of a tame prisoner threw me into a fit of laughing, while Power 
as — 

‘‘ And what do you want to do with him, Mickey ?” 

‘The sorra one 0’ me knows, for he spakes no dacent tongue. Thegium 
thoo,” said he, addressing the prisoner, with a poke in the ribs at the ime mo. 
ment, ‘‘but sure, Master Charles, he might tache me French.” * 
There was something so irresistibly ludicrous in his tone and look as he ss d 
these words, that both Power and myself absolutely roared with laughter. We 
began, however, to feel not a little ashamed of our position in the business, and 
explained to the Frenchman, that our worthy countryman had but little experi. 
ence of the usages of war, while we proceeded to unbind him, and liberate h “ 
from his miserable bondage. 

** It's letting him loose, you are, Captain? Master Charles take care. becorrs 
e~ yeu had as much trouble in catching him as I had, you'd think twice aboy: 
letting him out. Listen to me, now,” here he placed his closcd fist within an 
inch of the poor prisoner's nose ; listen to me, av you say peas, by tle mortcal 
I'll not lave a whole bone in your skin.” . ' 

With some difficulty we persuaded Mike that his conduct, so far from leadinc 
to his promotion, might if known in another quarter, procure him an acquaintance 
with the provost marshal, a fact which it was plain to perceive, gave him but a 
very poor impression of military gratitude. 

“Oh, then, if they were in swarins fornent me, devil receave the prisoner ]°)| 
take again.” : 

So saying, he slowly returned to the regiment, while Power and J, having cor- 
ducted the Frenchman to the rear, cantered towards the town to lear the news 
of the day. 

The city on that day presented a most singular aspect. The streets, filled 
with the towns-people end the soldiery were decorated with flags and garlands, 
The cafés were crowded with merry groups, and the sounds of music and laugh- 
ter resounded on all sides. The houses seemed to be quite inadequate to afford 
accommodation to the numerous guests,and in consequence bullock carts and fo- 
rage waggons were converted into temporary hotels,and many a jovial party were 
collected in both. Military music, church bells, drinking choruses, were al] 
commingled in the din and turmoil > processions in honour of our “Lady of 
Succour” were jammed among bacchanalian orgies, and their very chaunt halt 
drowned in the cries of the wounded as they passed on to the hospitals. With 
difficulty we pushed our way throvughthe dense mob ; as we turncd our steps 


des 


towards the seminary we both felt naturally curious to sce the place where our 
first detachment landed, and to examine the opportunities of defence it present- 
ed. The building itself was a large and irregular one, of an oblong form, sur- 
rounded by a high wall of solid masonry, the only entrance being by a heavy 
iron gate, 

At this spot the battle appeared to have raged with violence ; one side of the 
massive gate was torn from its hinges, and lay flat upon the ground ; the wal]s 
were breached in many places ; and pieces of torn uniforms, broken bayonets 
and bruised shakos, attested that the conflict was a close one. The seminary it- 
self was in a falling state ; the roof, from which Paget had given his orders, 
and where he was wounded, had fallen in. The French cannon had fissured the 


building from top to bottom, and it seemed only awaiting the slightest impulse 
to crumble into ruin. When we regarded the spot, and examined the narrow 
doorway which, opening upon a flight of a few steps to the river, admitted our 
first party, we could not help feeling struck anew with the gallantry of that 
mere handful of brave fellows, who thus threw themselves amid the overwhelm- 
ing legions of the enemy, and at once, without waiting for @ single reinforce- 
ment, opened a fire upon their ranks. Bold as the enterprise unquestionably 
was, we still felt with what consummate judgment it had beew planned ;—a bend 
of the river concealed entirely the passage of the troops, the guns of the 
Sierra covered their landing, and completely swept one approach to the semi- 
nary. The French, being thus obliged to attack by the gate, were compelled to 
make a considerable defour before they reached it, all of which gave time for 
our divisions to cross, while the brigade of Guards, under Genera! Sherbroke, 
profit ng by the confusion, passed the river below the town, and took the euemy 
unexpectedly in the rear. 


Brief as was the struggle within the town, it must have beensa terrific one ; the 
artillery were firing at musket range ; cavalry and infantry were fighting hand 
to hand in narrow streets, a destructive musketry pouring al! the while from 
windows and house tops. 

At the Amarante gate, where the French defiled, the carnage was also great 
their light artillery unlimbered some guns here, to coyer the columns as they de- 
ployed; but Murray’s cavalry having carried these, the flank of the infantry 
became entirely exposed to the galling fire of small arms from the seminary, 
and the far more destructive shower of grape that poured unceasingly from the 
Sierra. 


Our brigade did the rest; and in less than an hour from the landing of the 
first man, the French were in full retreat upon Vallonga. 

“A glorious thing, Charley,’’ said Power, after a pause, ‘‘and a proud souve- 
nir for hereafter.” 


A truth I felt deeply at the time, and one my heart responds to not ‘ess fully 
as I am writing. 
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“LA MARSEILLAISE.” 








M. Thiers, in retiring from the management of affairs, will, among other claims 
to celebrity, have that of reviving a musical composition which has served as a 
prelude to many a memorable drama. Though, in 1830, the author of the words 
and music, besides being rewarded with a pension and ribbon, had the satisfac- 
tion of having his chef-d'@urre executed by a very eminent Royal basso, the 
“ Marseillaise ” would not appear to have met at that period with near such genc- 
ral favor as it has just been indebted to for the patronage of M. Thiers. When 
we find that it has been performed simultaneously all over France and at several 
theatres, such as that of Lille, whilst the whole audience knelt in enthusiastic 
devotion, we may anticipate that tragic writers and actors will not be wanting '0 
get up new plays to so inspiring an overture, should M. Thiers happen to re- 
sume the management of the concern. To show what can be achieved wilt 
the assistance of M. Rouget de I’Isle’s “ Marseillaise,” we subjoin an act of a 
drama, now forty-seven years old, which at the tine attracted the more atten- 
tion as a vast number of the spectators were compelled to take parts in it. We 
are indebted for it to M. B. Maurice, who has abridged it under the title of 


STATISTIQUE DES GUILLOTINES, pv 26 aout, 1792, au 15 aout, 1794 

I conceive collective assassins and assassinations ; but what [ cannot conceive 
is, that during seven hundred and eighteen days less than fifty raving villains 
should have played the parts of jurors, and, borrowing the forms 0! justice, 
have committed, in presence of twenty-eight millions of fellow-citizens, 2/47 
assassinations. Really, we may say here with Tacitus, “ Zo quod pass: 8¥" 
meriti.”’ 

If you would examine the revolution at its various stages, see in what propor: 
tions it strikes women, children, and the aged, in what classes it selects ‘ts VIC" 
tims at this or that period, and in what numbers it smites them. If we mistake 
not, great light is elicited from the following table. ' 

From the 26th of August, 1792, tothe 15th of August, 1794, or in less - 
718 days, which the revolutionary tribunal lasted, 2742 persons. or 2295 — 
and 344 females, were executed at Paris only. In the number figure 4! _ 
390 persons from 20 to 30 years of age, 600 from 30 to 40, 623 from 4 to: i 
475 from 50 to 60, 313 from 60 to 70, 102 from 70 to 80, 12 from 89 to Y9, 
43 whose ages are unknown. ' 

The execution of the ordinary criminals had at all times taken place 0° = 
square of the Halles and Place de |'Hotel de Ville. It was at the latter 7 
that the Marquis de Favras had been hung, and that the panting remains of Ve 
Launay, Flasselles, &c., had been ht; but it was thought that the place 
of the people should not be contaminated with the blood of their enemics, * 
that it was just to transfer that melancholy spectacle before the palace of King* 
The Place du Carrousel was, therefore, first chosen, and the Place de la = 
corde next. The latter was subsequently preferred for the same —, 
necessity of a great display of forces—which had caused it to be adopted on! 
day o* the execution of Louis XVI. sabe 

When 1221 we rerernyhe g been effected in one mms aon yo ra 
began to excite disgust, its effects were e ; it was, ‘ 
rund advisable t> remove the i rg the ap eqnenery of the Con- 
vention, and transfer it to the Parboutg St Antoine. It also found itself —_ 
fortable on the Place de la Bastille; it became necessary to remove it fast 
still, and, besides, horrible to say, the Barridre du Trine presented better — 
of ing off that pool of blood and of burying all those corpses. ee 
the fall of Robespierre and of the Commune restored to the executions Place 
reg dd justice and nationality, they were transferred again to the 
de la Révolution, 

It has been seen by the preceding table that the total number of are 
the total number of men in the ratio of 1 to 702, but that proportion is 0° 
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Ta the mend the 26th of December, 1789, the National Assembly was 

occupied with the suppression and reduction of pensions. M. 

made a motion in favor of aged persons, and of al! who, from weakness or infir- 

mities, abeolutely depended on the State. ‘A hero,” said he, “who has been 

sinted with almost ferocious Achilles, when relating the victory he 
has obtained, and the torrents of blood he has to flow ina 

he has ca tured (Lesbos), adds, with satisfaction, No 

sain. Neither will you, gentlemen, strike the aged. No; you will 

age which nature has already nearly stripped of all the sweets of life. Almost 

il the revolutions of empires have been cruel and sanguinary, because they 

Love ae all of them ny are in barbarous times ; let ours, pane. 

which is taking plaee in most enli , present but pleasing 80- 

lacing images, and let homanity applaud it as ma as heny 

Engelbert Bosselman, who has recorded this anecdote, has added the folluw- 
ing in the shape of a note :— 

“Tf, in the namber of ons I know, and who set any value on my regard, 
there be any who deem not this sublime, let them not come and tell me so, for I 
should deny them mine.” 

[ know net which is the most admirable—Homer’s line, so fine after a lapse 
of taree thousand years, the General Marquis de Montesquieu, or the naif an- 
notetor. Ay, Our revolution would be far finer still if we, the children of those 
who conquered in it, could say with Achilles, “* Noaged person was slain!” it 
cannot be denied the immense majority of the Assemblée Constituente was ani- 
mated with the noblest and most generous feelings. Robespierre himself was 
sincere when he proposed the abolitiun of the penalty of death; and a 
virtuous remorse tortured Camille Desmoulins when he wrote his “ Vieux 
Cordélier,” and demanded too late the creation of acommittee of clemency—too 
jate, because, such is the infirmity of our nature, that, once thrown out of the 
wheel-rut, we know not where we shall be able to stop. 

What say you of that revolution which sent fourteen armies into the field, 
which waged war against seven crowned heads, struggled against sixty-six de- 
partments in Open insurrection, and, during the two fold struggle, abandoned not 
aninch of territory, canceded not a principle, left not an affront unpunished, and 
yet amused itself in killing 344 women, 41 children, 102 persons of seventy, 11 
of eighty, one of ninety-three, named T. G. Dervilly, grocer, Rue Mouffetard ! 
What say you of a revolution which behcaded a King, a Queen, Princes, Mar- 
shals, Bishops, and disdained not to smite grocers, petty dealers, drovers, and 
even a certain ostalier, called the good beggar of Bicetre ! 

To such as pretend that their caste only suffered in that fearful revolution, to 
such as may prepare us another in hopes that their obscurity will shelter them 
from danger, we shall submit a second table :—Aristocratic classes, 607 ; mid- 
dle classes, 1063; infirm, 692; non-ascertained, 358. 

Mark that those 358 individuals whose class has not been ascertained belong 
more probably to the people than to the nobility and middle class. 

Military men, 336 ; clergymen, monks, and nuns, 189; magistrates, lawyers, 
and avowees, 220. 

Whence it results that, due proportion being observed, the bar was a more 
sev are sufferer than the army, and the latter more than the Church. 

The Convention sent to the scaffold forty of its members out of 749. It 
—— be forgotten that we stop at the day when the revolutionary tribunal 
ended. 

Born at Paris, 395; in the departments, 2043 ; in foreign countries, 96 ; and 
two whese places of birth are not mentioned. 

It is to be observed that, for the departments, we have taken France such as 
she now is; that we put ander that denomination the persons born in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris, in the colonies, and those who were French though born 
abroad, such as André Chenier, who was born at Constantinople. 

There is another table far more precious that we show!d have wished to submit 
to our readers; it isthatof the persons executed, divided into i and en- 
em.cs of the revolution, and those indifferent to it. We have giveh up the task, 
it being too difficult to give 2,742 biographies, above half of which exist nowhere. 
We have perceived, but say it without being able to support the assertion by 
any very precise numbers, that out of ten men the revolution destroyed five ef 
its frends, three enemies, and two indifferent persons. 

Let not the reader wonder at the share we make out for we do not understand 
by the word those only who had no opinion either for or against the revolution. 
Their number must have been extremely limited. We mean also those put to 
death on pretence of their political acts or opinions, but in reality for very differ- 
ent motives For instance, the farmers-genera! of the revenue suffered much 
more, owing to their fortanes, than to their attachment to the old state of things. 
When President Demas said to one of them, *‘ Thou hast done this, thou hast 
sai! that, thou hast such a design,” the Farmer-General quietly replied, “I, I do 
not remember it, but am inclined to believe it. J amrich. ........ es, | 

st have done all that and worse still, for I am rich, very rich, immensely rich ;” 
and he took not the trouble, which would indeed have been useless, to defend 

uimself otherwise. At Rome, also, a financier, seeing his name on the proscrip- 
tion list, exclaimed, ‘* Ab! my fine villa on the Arno, it is thee that bringeth me 
to this!” 

Covetousness was not with politics the only evil passion which sent thousands 
to tue revolutionary scaffold. All passions supplied their contingent—hatred, 
revenge, jealousy, lust and wounded pride, even that of bad poets and bad 
actors, 

Here is an anecdote told by Heron, private secretary of Fouquier-Thinville.t 
lt was on the 6th or 7th Thermidor ; one of his friends waited on him at the Tribu 
nal; Fouquter slept there, and business was so abundant that the secretary was 
ov. zed to be as active as his master. The schoolfellow accosted Heron, rubbing 

ands, his brew brightening, and a smile of happiness upon hislips. “ Bravo!” 
exclaimed he, ** Citizen Heron, bravo! ¢a va bien, forty-five to-day! Tell me 
hast thou as meny for to-morrow ?''—* Not quite, but very nearly so.” “Is 
‘hy list yet closed—is it signed by the citizen public accuser ?”’—* No, not yet. 
Why dost thou ask the question? Hast thou got any good aristocrat, fanatic, 
feveralist, or any other todenounce?” “ No, unfortunately ; but I have a trifling 
service to beg of thee, friend, fur thou art my friend. Put my wife down on the 
ist.’ “* Thy wife! nonsense! thou art jesting.”—* No friend; thou wilt ren- 
cer me, | assure thee, a signal service.” ‘Impossible, my dear fellow; not 
‘ter (han Monday last we dined together, and thou seemest quite delighted with 
‘a crloyenne.” ** Well, but I have changed my mind.”—* But /a citoyenne is a 
sas-culutie.”"—* Not at all, she is an aristocrat, and I can prove it.”—** Thou 
art mad, she is a good woman, thou wilt do her justice again.”—* No, listen, 
once, twice, thrice, wilt thou have my wife beheaded !”—* Certainly not.”— 
“Pretty friends to rely on!” exclaimed the visitor, and he withdrew as angry as 
‘ Inend Heroa had denied him a trifling loan. The best of the story is, that 
‘’e couple continued to live on good terms thirty years after, and that the poor 
wife never suspected the little step her husband had taken the liberty to adopt 
fespecting her. 

Another table, andit shall be the last. We wished to ascertain what was the 
general average of the executions throughout the duration of the Revolutionary 

“una! and the particular average of each of uur five series. We have come 
‘0 the following results :— 

: From the 26th of August, 1792, to the 14th of August, 1794, in 718 days, 
142, executions, say a general average of 3-12 per diem. 

Ist Series—From the 26th of August, 1792, tothe 31 of May, 1793, 35 exe- 
“tions in 254 days, say 0-9 per diem. 

~1 Series—From the 8:h of May, 1792, to the 6th of June, 1794, 1,221 exe- 
“tons in 394 days, say 3-09 per diem. 

,¥¢ Series—From the 21st May, 1794, to the 13th of June of the same year, 
’/ executions in 23 days, say 4-21 per diem. 
on Series—From the (4th of June, 1794, to the 23th of July, 1794, 1,234 in 
ays, say 2-853 per diem. 

' Sth Series—From the 28th of July to the 15th of August, 1794, 105 execu- 
“08s in 18 days, say 5-83 per diem. 

if you bear in mind in what emotion the capital and France lately were as to 
“eer a political offender would be executed, can you conceive that the peo- 
o o! Paris shoald have lived 718 days with three executions a day, and that it 
— have passed the 45 days which precored the fall of Robespierre with an 

‘erage of 2,853 execations a day? ell may such a period retain forever its 

“Saracteristic name of La Terreur ! 

ee 

a 4 ae mistake not. inone town all the young ladies of a bearding-school were be- 
hy “¢ of the same day. 

This sangu nary accusateur public died on the scaffold to which he had sent so many 


Ohorent persons. 
—_—_————— 


Snoer Rvces ror Praying THE Game at Wiist.—Lead from your strong 
He ; lead through an honor; lead through the strong suit, and up to the weak ; 
py ‘trump if you have four or five in your hand ; lead the highest if you have 
we dvence j follow your partner's lead, not your adversary’s ; never lead from 
, i sas ; never lead an ace unless you have a king in your hand; never lead 
‘ast y enth card unless tramps are out; never trump a thirteenth card, unless 

player. Play your best card at third hand ; when in doubt, win the trick. 





! century, it is, in truth, because the history of the 

centory ie littke more than the hi at Veeesincn, "Neches come 
done but a fo hi. His eminent intligence bought within ht ech 
nies ofthe world with which his heads slaved, would at times himself strive 
phensicy Ba mysteries unknown to the Minister of Police. Nothing then 
amused so mach ao te enjoy the Duke d’Otrante’s disappointment. He would 


rab his little white hands, and continue in high humor 
y long, a wonder which a victory would not always achieve. Me 
One day he took it into his head to visit the Tuileries’ lumber-room. Th 
pear dangs S it o fev bt are now, an immense receptacle of articles of all 
periods, and of the régimés that had succeeded one another from Louis XIV. 
- Furniture, pictures, things nameless, without value, useless at 
iven, were amassed 
the empire for what- 


now be 


together pell-mell, thanks to the contempt of the artists 


ever was not executed after a Greek or ttern. Napoleon, reckless of 
the dust, boldly entered this chaos of eclipsed elaniies: and Sages outright at 
many ol we now admire, sch as portraits by : scapes by Wat- 
teau, of Madame de Pom s day, and candelabra capriciously 
¢ for her successor Madame du Barty. In the course of this exploration 
the Emperor’s feet ned to strike a little frame which lay on the floor. He 
kicked it aside, when the frame turned over, and exhibited a printed page care- 


fully oo under a glass; the frame’s edge was richly wrought, and covered 
with | ing and grmning faces. Napoleon picked m4 this belle abject to 
examine it closer. It was an invitation, and thus ran the odd nete’s text :— 

‘You are requested to attend the souper collation of Mr. Alexandre Balthasar 
Laurent Grimod de la Reyniése, Esquire, Parliament Advocate, Member of the 
Academy of the Arcaces of Rome, Free Associate of the Paris Museum, and 
editor of the Dramatic part of the Journal de Neuchatel, which supper will teke 

ace at his residence, Rue des Champs Elysées, Parish of La Madeleine 

"Eveque, the eleventh day of the month of September, 1787. The utmost will 
be done to receive you according tu your merits, without flattering ourself that 
you will be fully satisfied. The assurance may, however, be ventured, that in 
the way of Oil and Pig you will have nothing to wish for. ‘The company will 
meet at haif-past nine and sup at ten. 

“ You are earnestly requested to bring with you neither dogs nor valets, as 
the service is to be performed by maids ad hec.” 

Napoleon twice read over this singular epistle. Then, without giving the va- 
let who accompanied him time enough to wipe off its dust, he himself took it 
down with him, and entered his closet, where he found the Duke d’Otrante and 
the late Count ¢’Hauterive. 

“ What is,” inquired Napoleon, “a certain Grimod de la Reyniére. 
still living ?” 

** He is not only living, but, moreover, indulges in epigrams upon your Ma- 
jesty,” replied Fouché. 

‘He is a very amusing and very harmless original,” hastened to add Count 
d’Hauterive. 

* You, therefore, both of you, know him,” replied the emperor, frowning, and 
dropping his good humor, an effect which an epigram levelled at his person ne- 
ver failed to produce. ‘If he likes raillery, why has his mouth not been already 
stopped !” 

‘* Because to stop the mouth of M. de la Reyniére would, ! assure you, be to 
kill a very inoffensive gastronome. He is far more occupied about cookery than 
Government, and if he takes the liberty of criticising anything it can be only 
your Majesty’s head cook.” 

“There you are again with your indulgence, d'Hauterive. Since you know 
this man so well, you can probably tel! me what means this framed letter I have 
just found in the Tuileries lumber-rooms !” 

Count d’Hauterive perused the letter, and laughed. “ This letter,” said he, 
was put into a frame by orderef Louis XIV., whom its originality had greatly 
nema As for the memorable souper-collation, | can afford you al! possible 
details of it, for chance procured me the pleasure of attending it.” 

Napoleon sat down and listened attentively, whilst Fouché resumed business, 
and continued to write as if he heeded not the Count’s narrative. 

“ Grimod de la Reyniére, continued d’Hauterive, “is the son of a farmer- 

enera! of the revenue, grown rich in the sevén years’ war, in the service of the 
Duke de Soubise, who had selected him as his army contractor. Grimod amassed 
seven or eight millions, came back to Paris, added to his name that of La Reyniére, 
married Mile. de Jarente, niece of the Bishop of Orleans, and had by her a son 
born, rather ugly, and without hands. This son, in the way of compensation, was 
witty, ironical, frondeuwr, and even rather mechant. Brought up by a mother of 
no very rigid conduct, and by a vain-glorious father, he was but a mere boy when 
he already unmercifully censured his mother's errors, and ridiculed the aristocra- 
tie pretensions of his father, whose father had kept a pork-shop. He was scarce- 
ly sixteen years old when, one day, he shut himself up and barricadoed himself 
in his bed-room, notifying to his father that Le should not come out before he 
received 100,000 francs, which were necessary towards the payment of his 
debts. The father refused, upon which the son declared he had in his room a 
hundred pounds of powder, and that he would blow the house up unless his de- 
mands were immediately complied with. M.de la Reyniére, aware of his son's 
eccentricity, and apprehending that he would execute his threat, surrendered 
the 100,000f. on condition of the hopeful youth's delivering up forthwith his hun- 


Is he 





dred formidable parcels of powder. Master Grimed took the money, put it in 
safety, and waited on his father with a handred pounds of hair powder in his 
arms. Then opening one of the parcels he scattered its contents, and, amidst 
the white cloud thereby produced, exclaimed, ‘ Bchold what havoc would hare 
befallen your mansion if I had ignited a hundred parcels of my powder "’ 

“The father laughed at the joke, and enjoyed the telling of it to his 
friends. ' 


length, at seven in the pine wbabororal gee oe who 
wus satesiing Gen & Gell, ub Inteed eutlatieg courtyard. Grimod had ali 
the doors immediately thrown open, and drew up his guests upon the stairs. 
Mme. de la Reyniére made her appearance leaning on the arm of Baron de Bre- 
teuvil. You may judge of her astonishment and anger when she found herself 
surrounded by tipsy men, and faces any thing but aristocratical. Grimod, hold- 
ing a bottle of c stopped his on the staircase and obliged ber 


to receive the salutes of his 
“* You hnooer thats all, SERGE chanel te: ‘here is your apothecary ; I 


beg to introduce to you my bootmaker. This j fellow is an actor, and 
mi = well does he acquit himself of \ 

‘* Madame de la Reyniere grew furious, her escape, and next day order- 
ed her son never to a in her presenceagain. Grimod at the man- 
date, and replied that the son of a coquette and a i was bound 


to no respect for them, especially when they had not even supplied him with a 
pair of hands.” 

Here Napoleon, who did not like any jesting with family duties and affections, 
exclaimed with some ill-humor—* The man must be mad; if he deserved not 
Charenton he should be lodged at Vincennes.” 

** However this may be,” continued Count d’Hauterive, “so strange = prank 
put Grimod de la Reyniére into fashion; the Queen laughed much about his 
supper ; Louis XVI. would have one of his invitations framed, and the ugliness 
and deformity of the man were soon after entirely overlooked amidst the t - 
tion of an able and witty lawyer, which he acquired by a lawsuit, or a 
memoir, of a singular nature. This curious document is entitled, ‘Mémoire a 
consalter et consultation pour maitre Marie Elic Guillaume Dochosal, Avocat a 
la Cour, Demandeur, contre le Sieur Ange de Farcan de St. Ange, co-operate ur 
subalterne du Mercure de France, Defendeur.” In this memoir, Duchosal, em 
the medium of his advocate, remonstrated in the most judicial and comic sty 
against the iniquity which had been committed by — to him some poetical 
lines in praise of St. Ange. Grimod claimed for Duchosal damages proportion- 
ed to the enormous crime perpetrated upon his client. 

“ These facetious doings were visited with a lettre de cachet ; the order of 
advocates erased Grimod’s same from its tableau, and to escape the lettre de 
cachet the wag was obliged to seek a refuge in the Abbey of | Biamont, near 
Nancy. There he soon received the news of his father's death, and became 
heir to an immense fortune, which he merrily set about dissipating, after getting 
his lettre de cachet revuked at the cost of a large sum. He became the lover of 
Mdlle. Contat, the celebrated actress, and furnished for himself superb apart- 
ments, wherein sausages and black ings, embroidered in relief on the hang- 
ings, sculptured boars’ heads, trophies of hams, and pigs’ feet en sautoir, com- 
memorated his father’s first profession. He wrote several pamphlets as extrava- 
gant as they were witty. This is about all I know of Grimod de la Reymiére’’” 

“I'll conclade his biography, if it please your Majesty,” added the Duke 
d’Otrante. ‘‘ Grimod published in 1797 a journal entitled the Censeur Drama- 
tique, and was outlawed as being a royalist or contre-revolutionnaire. He is 
now nearly ruined, and engaged upon a book called /’ Almanack des Gourmands. 
Surrounded by people belonging to the old régime, be spares not his bitter cri- 
ticism of your Government. TI sent for him so late as yesterday to reprimand 
him. He solemnly vowed that he had not uttered one word of what he was ac- 
cused of. 4 

‘‘* Monseignieur,’ said he to me, ‘ false reports have been made to you. No- 
hody admires your great Emperor more than I.’ He then added, with wonder- 
ful effrontery, ‘ but perhaps I may be permitted to deplore the use his Majesty 
makes of his immense genius.’ ‘What do you mean?’ exclaimed I. ‘ Mon- 
seigneur,’ whispered Grimod, ‘if the Emperor, instead of wasting his time upon 
numberless glorious things, had applied himself to the progress of cookery, who 
knows at what degree of perfection he would have stopped.’ 

‘‘ Grimod knows nothing about the matter,” coldly repliedihe Emperor. “It 
is not I that should have made a good cook ; it is the Count de Provence who 
excels, it is said, im that art, and had much better devote his time to cooking 
cotelettes a la victime than to writing such manifestos as these.” Napoleon then 
threw upon the table the fam@us protest which Louis XVIII. published in 1803, 
and added—* Don’t you think, M. le Duc, that it would be better to know less 
of M. de la Reyniére’s jokes and a little more of the Count de Provence’s do- 
ings ; and especially to prevent their being published in France t” 

Upon this the Emperer left the room, ieaving Fouché in astonishment and 
consternation. S. I. Berthond. 


Cen Thousand A Dear. 


When the party had collected in the drawing-room, in readiness for dinuer, 
you might have seen Mr. Tuft in earnest conversation with the Lady Cecilia; 
Mr. Gammon standing talking to Miss Macspleuchan, with an air of courteous 
ease and frankness— having observed her sitting neglected by every body ; the 
Earl conversing now with the Marquis, then with Titmouse, and anon with Taft, 
with whom he appeared to be particularly pleased. Happening at length to be 
standing near Gammon—a calm, gentlemanlike person, of whom he k :ew no- 
thing, nor suspected that his keen eye had taken in his lordship’s true character 
and capacity at a glance ; that he would, in a few hours’ time, acquire as com- 
plete a mastery over his said lordship, as ever the present famous hippodromist 











‘“* Since my father,’ said Grimod, ‘thinks the tricks I play him so charming, | at Windsor, by touching a nerve in tre mouth of a horse, reduces him to help- 


I am too good a son to deny him such delight.’ Eight days afterhe begged | 
; moment or two. 


his mother’s leave to give a supper to some friends. He requested her not to 


less docility and submission—the Earl and he fell into casual conversation for @ 
The air of deference with which Gammon received the slight 


sap at home that evening, in order that he might dispose of the house according | advances of the great man, was exquisite and indescribable. It gave him clear- 


to his faney. Madame ce la Reyniére granted all that her son asked, and she 
had scarce'y entered her carriage, when Grimod set about pfeparing his bur- | 
lesque gala. I had eccasionally met M. Grimod at Mile, Contat’s house, ani 


no doubt, was indebted to that slight acquaintance for an invitation similar to | 


the ene your Majesty has just picked up. I was then young, wild, and a great 
admirer of eccentricity, and took care to be in proper time at the Champs 
Elysées mansion. A Swiss opened the door and gvavely inquired, ‘Is it to M. 
de la Reyniére, the people's blood-sucker, or to his respected son, the widows’ 
and orphan’s champion (Grimod was a lawyer) that you are come to visit?’ I 
replied that I waited on M. de la Reyniere, jun., when the Swiss admitted 
me. 

Two footmen in grand liveries walked before me, and made me ascend the 
grand staircase, at the top of which I found a chimney-sweeper, besmeared with 
soot, dressed in a herald's costume, but after the pattern of the opera of that 
time. There he proudly stood, halberd in hand, and as grave as the Swiss be- 
low. This burlesque personage saluted me with the cry of the chimney-sweep- 
er who has reached the chimney-top, and I entered the drawing-room. It was 
a strange scene. Grimod, in a lawyer's gown, came forward, bowed to me, 
opened a door, and thrust me into a room in complete darkness, where some 
fifty persons were already assembled. I searched with hands and feet for an arm 
chair, and succeeded in getting into one. In the meantime the other guests went 
to and fro about me, anxious, agitated, and most of them displeased. This last- 
ed about a quarter of an hour, at the end of which folding doors opened with great 
fracas, and we beheld a magnificent supper served up in an immense room, light- 
ed with above a thousand waxtapers. We entered. The table was surrounded 
with a railing, and around it were stationed twelve chimney-sweepers, with dir- 
ty faces and hands, barefooted, but their persons covered with ancient cuirasses. 
They supported huge chandeliers. This was not all. Four charch singing 
boys, in surplices and scarlet skull-caps, stood at the four corners of the room, 
and began censing us with as much gravity as if they had been in front of No- 
tre Dame’s main altar. We were astounded. ‘Gentlemen,’ gravely said our 
host, who had cast off his lawyer's gown, ‘ when my parents give a dinner there 
are always three or four persons at table commissioned to cense them. [ wish 
to save you that trouble as regards me, these children will do the thing marve- 
lously well.’ 

‘ Whilst he was speaking thus, I examined my fellow-guests, and, with the 
exception of five or six persons of distinction, who were, like myself, dupes of 
this hoax, I found myself surrounded by the most singular melange of people 
imaginable. There were apothecaries and comedians, fiddlers, and journeymen 
tailors, soldiers of the guards, and painters, and Palais-Royal milliners, not less 
pretty, I can assure you. One of my fair neighbours made me observe that the 
repast consisted ouly of pig: one could sce nothing but black-pudding, sausa- 
ges, téles pressee s, roasted hams, pies, and pigs’ feet : bacon had assumed all im- 
aginable shades to supply the mets and entremets. Yet every thing was so 
marvellously well cooked that honour was done to the whole. When all our 
forks were in motion, Grimod stood up. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, in the gravest 
and most amusing manner, “ what think you of these dishes!’ ‘They are ex- 
quisite !’ was the reply from all sides. ‘ Then.’ nylery “if _ an 

leased, will inform acquaintance 
= su et one of my sotaniete, Nicholas Vero, my father’s first cousin, 
He lives at Pointe St. Eutache, No. 11. At his shop you will find, @ juste prix 





ig-stoff of the first quality. As he is nearly related to me you will much 
catige me by giving hun your custom.’ 


ly to understand that his lofty pretensions were known to, and profoundly appre- 
ciated by, the individual he was addressing. Gammon said but little ; that lit- 
tle, however, how significant and decisive! He knew that the Earl would 
presently enquire of Titmouse who the unknown visisor was; and that on be- 
ing told ia the conceited and probably disparaging manner which Gammon 
kuew Titmouse would adopt, if he supposed it would please the Earl, that ‘it 
was only Mr. Gammon, one of his solicitors,” he would sink at once and for 
ever beneath the notice of the Earl. He resolved, therefore, to anticipate—te 
contrive that it should ooze out casily and advantageously from himself, so that 
he could see the effect it had upon the Earl, and regulate his movements ac- 
cordingly. Gammon sate down before the fortress of the Earl’s pride, resolved 
that, fur all it appeared so inaccessible and impregnable, it should fall, however 
his skill and patience might be taxed in the siege. Till he had cast his pierc- 
ing eye upon the Earl, Gammon had felt a little of the nervousness which one 
may imagine would be experienced by Van Amburgh, who, on being summoned 
into the presence of majesty, to give a specimen of his skill upon an animal con- 
cealed from him—of whose name and qualities he was ignorant—sbould sum- 
mon all his terrors into his eye, and string his muscles to their highest tension ; 
and, on the door being opened, turn with smiling scorn—if not indignation— 
from a sucking pig, a calf, an ass, or a chickea. Somethin similar were the 
feelings experienced by Gammon, as soon as he had scanned the countenance 
and figure of the Earl of Dreddlington. He quickly perceived that the dash of 
awe which he had thrown into his manner, was producing its due effect upon 
that most magnificent simpletoa. Watching his opportunity, he gently intro- 
duced the topic of the recent change of ownership which Yatton had under- 
gone ; and in er? of the manner ia which Mr. Titmouse had borne his 
sudden prosperity—* Yes, my lord,” continued Gammon, with apparent eare- 
lessness, “! recollect making some such observation to him, and he replied, 
‘very true, Mr. Gammon.’” Gammon finished his sentence calmly; but he 
perceived that the Earl had instantly withdrawn himself into his earldom. He 
had given a very slight start; a very little color had mounted into his cheek ; @ 
sensible hauteur had been assumed ; and by the time that Gammon had done 
speaking, the space between them had been—as Lord Dreddlington imagined, 
unobservedly—increased by two or three inches. Gammon was 4 man—aB 
able and a proud man—and he felt galled; but, “let it pass,” he presently re- 
flected —“ let it pass, you pompous old idiot ; I will one day repay it with inte- 
rest.” The Earl separated from him, Gammon regarding him as a gaudy craft 
sheering off for a while, but doomed to be soon sunk. Mr. Tuft, (who was the 
son of a highly respectable retired tebacconist in the north,) having ase hil 
that Gammon wasonly Mr. Titmouse’s attorney, conducted himself for a 
as though there were no such person in the room; but being a quick observer, 
and catching once or twice the faint sarcastic smile with which Gammon 7 -” 
was settled on him, he experienced a very galling and uneasy nan a rs 
presence. The Marquis’ superior tact aad perception of character ies 
treat Gammon very differently—with a deference and anxiety to please 
which Gammon understood pn fact, he and the 
qualities in common, but Gammon was the man of power. 
sate beside Miss Macspleuchan, and was almost the mans person a 
her—in fact, he said but little to any one else. He wine wi agen 
with a marked but guarled air of confidence. The Marquis took wme 
Gammon with an air of studied courvesy. The Earl's attention bog a 
entirely engrossed by Mr. Tuft, who sate next to him, chattering in a 
little magpie perched upon his shoulder. The Marquis sate nest te Lady 
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2 wine ; and. ntly, with the ofa staggered Earl, became a si- | 
aS, oar? Les # Pi h had ente ted. 
int toner to he dus, inf which he a0 Gar oa ne 


ip’s opinion, which Mr. Tuft had so ridiculously failed 

is got slightly the worst of the encounter with Gammon, whose 

nd whose tact he admired; and with much judgment permitted 
to the Earl as his successful defender, in order that he) 

it make a friend of Gammon. _ Moreover, he was not at all a 9 

itnessing the complete and unexpected discomfiture of poor Toft, 

‘whom, for all his intimacy with that gentleman, the Marquis thoroughly de- 


spised. : ; pes ' 
it might be that his grand uests enjoyed themselves, it 
a Pingh ah ith Mr ge ; Ww bales compelled to keep sober, 
_was quite mi None of those around him were drinking men ;—and the 
e was, that he would retire eurly to his bedroom, and amuse himself 
‘with brandy and water, and cigars, while bis guests amused themselves with 
cards, billiards, or otherwise as best they might. He did, indeed, ‘‘ stand like a 
“cypher in the great account ;” instead of feeling himself the Earl of Dreddling- 
ton’s host, he felt himself as one of his lordship’s guests, struggling in vain 

inst the freezing state and etiquette which the Earl carried with him wher- 
ever he went, like a sort of atmosphere. In this extremity he secretly clung to 
Gammon, and re upon his powerful support and egmpery more implicitly 
than ever he had done before. As the shooting season i 
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g d commenced, and 
, game was plentiful at Yatton, the Marquis and Tuft found full occupation du- 

ing the day, as occasionally did Mr. Gammon. Mr. Titmouse once accompa- 
nied them ; bat having contrived once vr twice very nearly to blow his own 
hand off, and also to blow out the eyes of the Marquis, they intimated that he 
had better go out alone for the future—as he did once or twice, but soon got 
tired of such solitary sport. Besides—hares, pheasants, partridges—old and 

oung, cock or hea—'twas all one—none of them seemed to care one straw for 

im or his gun, let him pop and blaze away as loud and as Jong, as near or as 
far off, as he liked. The only thing he hit—and that plump—was one of his 
ae which he killed on the spot; and then coming up with it, 
stamped u = creature's bleeding carcass, saying with a furious oath— 
“« Why didn’t you keep out of the way, you brute?” 

The Earl was really anxious to perform his promise of introduction, or pro- 

curing Titmouse to be introduced, to the leading nobility and gentry of the coun- 
ty ; but it proved a more difficult task than his lordship had anticipated, for 
Tmoussle early doi at age ene ae yet a gers = of the 
haughty Whi joined with their Tory nei rs in manifesting their open 
Jom me fe ralike, for one who could so die race the name | station to 
which he had been elevated in the county ; and the Earl had to encounter one 
or two somewhat mortifying rebuffs, in the course of the efforts which he was 
making for the establishment of his young kinsman. There were some, how- 
ever, whom mere political considerations—some whom deference for the Earl's 
rank, and unwillingness to hurt his feelings, and others from considerations of po- 
litical interest—induced to receive the new squire of Yatton on a footing of for- 
mal intimacy and equality ; so that his lordship’s numerous drives were not en- 
tirely useless. The whole party at the Hall attended the Earl to church onthe 
Sundays—entirely filling the squire’s pew and the adjoining one ; their decer- 
ous conduct presenting a very ecifying spectacle to the humble congregation, 
and suggesting a striking contrast between the present and the former visiters 
at the Hall. orthy Doctor Tatham was asked several times to dinner, at the 
Earl's instance, who treated him on such occasions with great though stately 
courtesy. The only persons with whom the little doctor felt at ease were Mr. 
Gammon and Miss Macspleuchan, who treated hizn with the utmost cordiality 
and respect. What became during the day of the two ladies, I hardly know. 
There was no instrument at Yatton : a bagatelle-board, and novels from a cir- 
eulating library at York, frequent rides and drives through the grounds, and 
about the country, and occasional visits to and from one or two families with 
whom Lady Cecilia had a town acquaintance, occupied their day ; and in the 
evening, a rubber at whist, or cribbage, or ecarté, with the Earl—sometimes, 
too, with the Marquis and Mr. Tuft, both of whom lost no opportunity ef paying 
marked attention to Lady Cecilia, with a view of dissipating as far as possible 
the inevitable ennui of her situation—would wile away the short evenings, very 
early hours being now kept et the Hall. “Twas wonderful that two such men 
as the Marquis and Mr. Tuft could stay so long as they did at se very dulla 
place, and with such dull people. Inwardly, they both voted the Earl an insuf- 
ferable old twaddler ; his daughter a piece of languid insipidity ; and one would 
have thought it daily more irksome for them to keep up their courtly attentions. 
They had, however, as may age | be seen, their objects in view. 

As Gammon, a little to the Earl's surprise, continued apparently a perma- 
nent guest at the Hall, where he seemed ever engaged in superimtending and 
getting into order the important affairs of Mr. Titmouse, it could hardly be but 
that he and the Earl should be occasionally thrown together ; for as the Karl 
did not shoot, and never :ead books, even had there been eny to read, he had lit- 
tle todo when not engaged upon the expeditions I have alluded to, but saunter 
about the house and grounds, and enter into conversation with almost any ene 
he met. The assistance which Gammon had rendered the Earl on the occasion 
of their first meeting at dinner, had not been forgotten by his lordship, bat had 
served to take off the edge of his preconceived contemptuous dislike for him. 
Gammon steadily kept in the back ground, resolved that all advances should 
come from the Earl. When, once or twice, his lordship enquired, with what 
Gammon saw to be only an affected carelessness, into the state of Mr. Tit- 
mouse’s affairs, Mr. Gammon evinced a courteous readiness to give him general 
information ; but with an evident caution and anxiety, not unduly to expose, even 
to the Earl, Mr. Titmouse’s distinguished kinsman, the state of his property. 
He would, however, disclose sufficient to satisfy the Earl of Mr. Gammon's zeal 
and ability on behalf of Mr. Titmouse’s interests, his consummate qualifications 
as a man of business ; and from time to time perceived that his display was not 
lost upon the Earl. Mr. Gammon’s anxiety, in particular, to prevent the bo- 
rough of Yatton from being a second time wrested out of the hands of its pro- 

rietor, and returning, by a corrupt and profligate arrangement with ministers, a 

ory to Parliament, gave the Earl peculiar satisfaction. He was led into a long 
conversation with Mr. Gammon upon political matters; and, at its close, was 
greatly struck with the soundness of his views, the strength of his liberal prin- 
ciples, and the vigor and acuteness with which he had throughout agreed with 
every thing the Earl had said, and fortified every position he had taken; evinc- 
ing, at the same time, a profound appreciation of his lordship’s luminous exposi- 
tion of political principles. The Earl was forced to own to himself, that he had 
never before met with a man of Mr. Gammon's strength of intellect, whose views 
and opinions had so intimately and entirely eoincided—were, indeed, identical 
with his own. Twas delightful to listen to them upon these occasions—to ob- 
serve the air of reverence and admiration with which Gammon listened to the 
lessons of political wisdom that fell, with increasing length and frequency, from 
the lips of his lordship. : 

Nor was it only when they were alone together, that Gammon would thus sit 
at the feet of Gamaliel : he was not ashamed to do sv openly at the dinner-ta- 
ble; but ah! how delicately and dexterously did he conceal from the spectators 
the game he was playing—more difficult to do so though it daily became—be- 
cause the more willin mmon was to receive, the more eager the Earl was to 
Her wm instruction! If, on any of these occasions, oppressed by the mul- 

ariousness of his knowledge, and its sudden overpowering confluence, he would 
| ery in the midst of a series of half-formed sentences, Gammon would be at 
— to glide in easily and finish what the Earl had begun, out of the Earl’s 

— © materials, of which Gammon had caught a glimpse, and only worked 
was ¢ nd rl’s own, somewhat numerous, half-formed illustrations. The Mar- 
Porm Mr. Tuft began, however, at length to feel alittle impatient at observ- 

8 way Gammon was making with the Earl; but of what use was it for 
Pe ra Gammon was an exceedingly awkward person to meddle 
readiness enpe ne once Bot fair play, by gaining the Earl's ear, his accuracy, 
- » extent of information upon political topics, and admirable temper, to 
with ene against his two opponents, who at length interfered less and less 
Mev Marquis only feeling pique, but Tuft also showing it. Had it 
© peeclice indeed, it weuld have been odd ; for Gammon seemed to feel 

pleasure in pe cong She rang Marquis, however, once resolved 
ived his plan of o i iti 
ce Game a ah hms ita hw nh 
’ u er. 

ruffled than by that well-timed laugh; tad he lt WOME dct tere eae ae 
snd he were alone, he would listen with lively i efade ennatan 
yer wearied, to the Earl’s magni y interest, over and over again, ne- 
had he the Ka magnificent accounts of what he had intended to do, 
ace aamee ry office, in the important department over which he had 
chen sott flatter ofexcitemene by hinting et ‘walk be vit we “P 
‘in the event of hinting at rumors were rife— 

a ‘of achange of ministers, which was looked for, his | i 
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seller, Tat,” said'the Marquis, after » pause : Toft gulped down | la 
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your lordship to say, that where thé occasion is one of such 







p his feataree wore for a moment a solemn commanding expression, 
‘ " é of the sway his lordship would bave had when presid- 
in 

desi of heraldry, asking 


two ladies, were in the hall to 
drawir where he found the Earl sitting upon the sofa, with his heavy 
gold spectacles on, leaning over the table, pageged in the perusal of a work then 
in the course of periodical publication, whi only that day been delivered 
ma the Hall. The Earl asked Gammon if he had seen it, and was answered in 
ive. : 
“Sir,” said the Earl, rising, and removing his glasses, “ it is a remarkably in- 
teresting publication, showing consideraole knowledge of a very difficult and all- 
important subject, and one, in respect of which the lower orders of the people— 
nay, I lament to be obliged to add, the great bulk of the middle classes also, are 
wofully deficient—I mean heraldry, and the history of the origin, progress, and 
state of the families of the old nobility and gentry of this country.” The 
work which had been so fortunate as thus to meet with the approbation of the 
Earl, was the last monthly number of a History of the County of York, and of 
which work, as yet, only thirty-eight seven-and-sixpenny quarto numbers had 
made their appearance. "Iwas an admirable work, every number of which had 
contained a glorification of some different Yorkshire family. The discriminating 
patronage of Mr. Titmouse for this inestimable performance had been secured by 
a most obsequious letter from the learned editor—but more especially by a de- 
vice of his in the last number, which it would have been stiange indeed if it 
could have failed to catch the eye, and interest the feelings of the new aristo- 
cratical owner of Yatton. Opposite to an engraving of the Hall was placed a 
magnificent genealogical tree, surmounted by a many-quartered shield of armo- 
rial bearings, both of which purported to be an accurate record of the ancestral 
lories of the houce of “Tirrmovse or Yatton!” A minute investigation 
might indeed have detected that the recent flight of Titmice, which were perched 
on the lower branches of this imposing pedigree, bore nearly as small a propor- 
tion to the long array of chivalrous Drelincourts and Dreddlingtons which con- 
stituted the massy trunk, as did the paternal coat* (to which the profound re- 
search and ingenuity of Sir Goregovus Tinrack, the king-at-arms, had 
succeeded in demonstrating the inalienable right of Tittlebat) to the intermina- 
ble series of quarterings, derived from the same source, which occupied the re- 
mainder of the escocheon. At these mysteriously significant symbols, however, 
Mr. Titmouse, though willing to believe that they indicated some just cause or 
other of family pride, had looked with the same appreciating intelligence which 
you may fancy you see a chicken displaying, while hesitatingly clapping its foot 
upon, and quaintly cocking its eye at, aslipof paper lying in a yard, covered over 
with algebraic characters and calculations. Far otherwise, however, was it with 
the Earl, in whose eyes the complex and recondite character of the production 
infinitely enhanced its value, and struck in his bosum several deep chords of ge- 
nealogical feeling, as he proceeded, in answer to various anxivus enquiries of 
Gammon, to give him a very full and minute account of the unrivalled splendor 
and antiquity of hislordship’s ancestry. Now Gammon—while prosecuting the 
researches which had preceded the elevation of Mr. Titmouse to that rank and 
fortune of which the united voice of the fashionable world had uow pronounced 
him so emiuently worthy—had made himself pretty well acquainted with the 
previous history and connexions of that ancient and illustrious house, of which 
the Earl of Dreddlington was the head; and his familiarity with this topic, 
though it did net surprise the Earl, because he conceived it to be every one's 
duty to acquaint himself with such momentous matters, rapidly raised him in the 
good org of the Earl, to whom, at length, it occurred to view him in quite 
a new light, viz., as the chosen instrament by whose means (under Providence) 
the perverse and self-willed Aubrey had been righteously casi down from that 
high place which his rebellious opposition te the wishes and political views of his 
liege lord, had rendered him unworthy to wccupy; while a more loyal branch 
had been raised from obscurity to his forfeited rank and estates. In fact, the 
Earl began tolook upon Gammon as one whose just regard for |is lordship’s 
transcendant position in the aristocracy of England had led him eve. to antici- 
pate his lerdship's possible wishes ; and proceeded accordingly to rivet this 
gap mente aliegiance, by discoursing with the most condescending affability on 
e successive noble and princely alliances which had, during a long series of 
generations, refined the ancient blood of the Drelincourts inte the sort of super- 
sublimated ichor which at present flowed in his own veins. Mr. Gammon marked 
the progress of the Earl's feelings with the greatest interest, perceiving the in- 
creasing extent to which respect for hm—Gammon—was mingling with his sub- 
lime self-satisfaction ; and, watching his opportunity, struck a spark into the 
dry tinder of his vain imagination—blew it gently—and saw that it caught, and 
spread. Confident of his knowledge of the state of the Earl's feelings, and that 
his lordship had reached the highest point of credulity, Gammon intimated, ina 
hesitating but yet impressive manner, his impression that the recent failure in 
the male line of the princely house of Hocu-Srirretnavsen Nar eNsTEeIN 
Domertetnserct had placed his lordship, in right of the marriage of one of his 
ancestors, during the thirty years’ war, with a princess of that august line, in a 
situation to claim, if such were his lordship’s pleasure, the dormant honors and 
sovereign rank attached tu the possession of that important principality. The 
Earl appeared for a few moments transfixed with awe. The bare possibility of 
such an event seemed too much for him to realize; but when further conversa- 
tion with Gammon had familiarized his lordship with the notion, his mind's eye 
lanced to his old rival, the Earl of Fitzwarren: what would he say to all this? 
ow would his little honors pale Leside the splendors of his Serene Highness 
the Prince of Hoch-Stiffelhausen Narrenstein Dumerleinberg! He was not 
sorry when Mr. Gammon soon afterwards left him to follow out, unrestrained by 
the swelling curreut of his thoughts, and yield himself up to, the transporting 
ecstasies of anticipated sovereignty. ‘To sucha pitch did his excitement carry 
him, that he might shortly afterwards have been seen walking up and down the 
Elm Avenue, with the feelings and air of an old Kine. 


Not satisfied, however, with the success of his daring experiment upon the 
credulity and inflammable imagination of the aspiring old nobleman—whom his 
suggestion had set upon instituting extensive enquiries into the position of his 
family with reference to the foreign alliances which it had formed in times past, 
and of which so dazzling an incident might really be in existence—it occurred 
to Mr. Gammon, on another occasion of his being left alone with the Earl, and 
who he saw was growing manifestly more pleased with the frequent recurrence 
of them, to sink a shaft into a new mine. He therefore, on mere speculation, 
introduced, as a subject of casual conversation, the imprudence of persons of 
rank and large fortune devolving the management of their pecuniary affairs so 
entirely upon others—and thus leaving themselves exposed to the serious con- 
sequences of employing incompetent, indolent, or mercenary agents. Mr. Gam- 
mon proceeded to observe that he had recently known an instance of a distin- 
pec nobleman, (whose name he for very obvious reasons suppressed,) who, 

aving occasion to raise a large sum of money by way of mortgage, left the sole 
cp of the affair to an agent, who was afterwards proved to have been 
in league with the lender, (the mortgagee,) and permitted his employer to pay, 
for ten or twelve years, an excess of interest over what he might, with a little 
exertion, have obtained money for, which actually made a difference in his in- 
come of athousand a-year. Here, looking out of the north-east corner of his 
eye, the placid speaker, continuing unmoved, observed the Earl start a little, 
lance somewhat anxiously at him, but in silence, and slightly quicken the pace 
at which he had been walking. Gammon presently added, in a careless sort of 
way, that accident had brought him into professional intercourse with that no- 
bleman—{Oh Gammon! Gammon !]—whom he was ultimately instrumental in 
oven Som the annual robbery that was being inflicted upon him. It was 
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enough ; Gammon saw that what he had been saying had sunk like lead into the 
mind of his companion, who, for the rest of the day, seemed burdened and op- 
with it—or some other causeof anxiety ; and, from an occasional uneasy 
and wistful eye which the Earl fixed upon him at dinner, he felt conscious that 
not long would elapse before he should hear something from the Earl connected 
with the topic in question—and he was not mistaken. The very next day they 
met in the park ; and, after one or two casual observations, the Earl remarked 
that, by the way, with reference to their yesterday’s conversation, it “did so 


* Per bend Ermine and Pean, two lions rampant combatant, counterchanged ; armed 
and Gules, surmounted by three bendlets undee Argent, on each three fleurs- 
de-lis ; on achief Or, three TrTmicg volant proper, all within a bordure gobo- 


nated Argent and Sable. - 
Crest.—On a cap of maintenance a Titmouse statant proper, ducally gorged Or, hold- 
yy Ye onl ee erm embued Azure. 
+ I vehemently suspect myself of a slight anachronism here : this ancient and 
monarch having been mediatized by the Congress of Vienna in 1815—its ter- 
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secrecy upon the subject, to which Gammon 
‘council. board. Gammon would also occasionally introduce the sub- that in the 


citing subjects. 
Shortly after luncheon one day, of which on!y Gammon, the Earl, and the | way 
partake, Mr. Gammon bad occasion to enter the | conducted on his lordship’s behalf by his solicitor, Mr. Pounce 


L . - ; ng of m re Hf, sir, , ig one for : should I -_ = case Gammon scarcely able refrain from } 

‘ yualifie d. “Sir, the aay of piediting acer the Teiteitoons Pl Ee sal on etine’ g every ane a more pS as in beball of bis, ~ 
quires singular discretion and d nity, because, ir short, especially | terious friend, who py ha wey — as the Earl of Dreddling. 

: do you comprehend me, Mr. Gammon ” ton; for, im. enamer 10.2. question of shi 


earnest, 


at present existing 


men in the 
in matters of this description; and before he, Mr. 
further in the business, 


Pounce to say what he thought of it. This the Earl did; and in 


was, in fact, rendering here a real and very important service to the 


which were open to younger and more energetic practitioners, with 


compelled to borrow a large sum upon mortgage, old Mr. Pounce 
matters to remain all the while as they were, and so they would ha 


meanour. He felt realregret at parting with a man of such supe 


Serene Highness the Prince of Hoch-Stiffelhausen Nartensteir 


berg ! 


grets at the splitting of the family interests which had so long ex 


truly rever€ntial feeling towards them, the heads of the family; 


nature only, if any one, was to blame; a tendency to extreme | 
dress, and a slight deficiency in the knowledge of the etiquette of 
which daily experience and intercourse were rapidly supplying ; an 
position towards the pleasures of the table, which no doubt would 


was Titmouse. He had as yet, undoubtedly, made no advances to 
nor evinced any disposition to do so ; numerous and favorable had be 


with an attachment elséwhere '—Run after in society, as he | 
manner totally unprecedented during his very first season—had 
been inveigled !—When the Earl dwelt upon this dismal! possibil 
when he was lying awake in bed, he would be seized with a fit 
restlessness—and getting up, wrap himself in his dressing gown, 


women ke knew who would be likely to set snares for Titmouse, i! 
would not run counter to his wishes, and he had therefore no diffic 


hend on that score. She had ever been calmly submissive to his 
same lofty sense of family dignity that he enjoyed ; and had often 


right, and possessed of the family estates. The fastidiousness 
thought the Earl, had kept her hitherto single, would not, he felt | 


Titmouse once brought to the point—made sensible where his priv! 


to fascinate her by the display of. his brilliant acquirements ; and t 


fancied that he 


irresistible charms. Vain t t! as well might a cock-sparrow 


to mate himself with the 
At length, however, he succeeded ; and as much astonishment as 
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on; for, 1 --Gammon, his lordship unwittingly spoke 

ha n =e pe he got.much eanfused, but G 
1g forces are upon 80 vast a scale, to moderate and "passed it very easily ; confidential 
— soothed. and recouciled 


and enlightened parent, and thus thought also she ; from which it is evident, that 


parative seclusion of Yatton would afford him the requisite opportunity '0' © 
ing his wishes? Yet even so it really was: intoxicated with vanity, whic 
him to believe himself peculiarly agreeable to women, he at length ha t 
conceivable folly and presumption, on the morning after an evening pW" 
had displayed peculiar brilliance, to intimate to her that - ce 
tions were no longer under his own control, having been taken captive DY 


y swan! Jt was for some time rat “a! 
for the Lady Cecilia to understand that he was seriously making her 4 propos 
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ee te —that the Ear! hada friend ced in 
ion very similar to hich hel Been antationed hay. dte Ge to the Bazi . 


ing- 


amman 


onflictin, “ye mo ty a 
je = F ; male fe . . ; - ' ‘ou 
it i 80; tantas componcre lites, hic labor, hoc opus,” interrupted the | vexatious only because the Earl had thought fit, so very unnecessarily, il 
desperate attempt to fish up a fragment or two of his early scho- | a mystery ef an everyday matter. He rather loftily enjoined Mr. Gammon to 
readily pledged himself, and thes, 
they entered upon an onrestrained discussion of the matter. Suffice it to Say 
woul ccas end Gammon assured the Earl that he would without avy difficui;, 
questions concerning that science, and also concerning | undertake to procure a transfer of the 
e ge es of the leading members of the peerage, with which he safely ship’s property, which should lower his annu 
jar cog t the Earl would be, as also he proved, perfectly familiar ; and his | half per cent. ; and which, on arocgh caleulation, would make a d 
ip would go on for an hour at once upon these interesting and vividly ex- | very nearly five hundred a-year in the Earl’s favor! But Gammon ex 


on his lord- 


ments by at least one-and-a- 


ifference of 


: Aft licitly 
informed the Earl, that he was not to suppose that his interests had beat 
neglected, or he overreached, in the original transaction ; that it eyed 


@, one of the mos 
ion ; and that a few years made all the levi 


i mmon, would interfere 
his lordship to write to Mr. Pounce, oo 
closing a draft of the arrangement proposed by Mr. Gammon, and desiring Mr 


afew days’ 


time received an answer from Mr. Pounce, to the effect that he was happy that 
there was a prospect of so favorable an arrangement as that proposed, to which 
he could see no objection whatever; and would co-operate with Mr. Gammon 
in any way, and at any time, which his lordship might point out. Mr. Gammon 


Ear! ; being 


an able, acute, and energetic man of business—while Mr. Pounce was very 
nearly superannuated,—had grown rich and mdolent, no longer attending to 
business with his pristine energy, but pottering and dozing over it, as it were 
from day today; unable, from his antiquated style of doing business, and th. 
constantly narrowing circle of his connexions, to avail himself of those resources 


more varied 


resources. Thus, though money was now much more plentiful, aud consequently 
to be got fora less sum than when, some fen years before, the Earl had been 


had suffered 


ve remained 


but for Gammon’s accidental interference ; for the Ear] was not a man of bus’- 
ness—could not bear to talk to any one about the fact of his property being 
mortgaged—did not like even to think of it; and concluded that good old Mr 
Pounce kept a sufficiently sharp eye upon his noble client's interest. The Ear! 
gave Mr. Pounce’s letter to Mr. Gammon, and requested him to lose no time in 
putting himself into communication with Mr. Pounce, for the purpose of effect- 
ing the suggested transfer. This Gammon undertook to do; and perceiving 
that he had fortunately made so strong a lodgement in the Ear!'s good opinion, 
whose interests now bound him, in a measure, to Mr. Gammon, he thought that 
he might safely quit Yatton and return totown, in order to attend to divers mat- 
ters of pressing exigency. Before his departure, however, he had a very long 
interview with Titmouse, in the course of which he gave that now submissive 
personage a few simple, perspicuous, and decisive directions, as to the line o! 
conduct he was to pursue, which alone could conduce to his permanent interests, 
and which he enjoined him to pursue, on terror of the consequences of failing to 
do so. The Earl of Dreddlington, in taking leave of Mr. Gammon, evinced the 
utmost degree of cordiality that was consistent with the stateliness of his de- 


rior intellect, 


such a fascinating deference towards himself, (the Earl,) and it glanced across 
his mind, that he would be the very fittest man that could be thought ef, in 
respect of tact, energy, and knowledge, to become prime minister to—his 


1 Dumerlein- 


The longer that the Earl continued at Yatton—in which he could not have 
more thoroughly established himself if he nad in the ordinary way engaged it for 
the autumn—the more he was struck with its beauties ; and the oftener they pre- 
sented themselves to his mind’s eye, the more vivid and powerful became his re- 


isted, and his 


esire to take advantage of what seemed almost an opportunity specially afforded 
by Previdence for re-uniting them. As the Earl took his solitary walks, be 
thought with deep anxiety of his own advanced age, and sensibly increasing fee- 
bleness. ‘The position of his affairs was not satisfactory. Then he left behind 
him an only child—and that a daughter—on whom would devolve the splendid 
responsibility of sustaining, alone, the honors of her ancient family. Then there 
was his newly discovered kinsman, Mr. Titmouse, sole and unembarrassed pro 
prietor of this fine old family property; simple-minded and confiding, with a 
also the un- 
doubted, undisputed proprietor of the borough of Yatton; who entertained and 
avowed the same liberal and enlightened political opinions, which the Earl had 
ever maintained with dignified consistency and determination; and who, by 4 
rare conjunction of personal merit, and of cireumstance, had been elevated to 
the highest pitch of popularity in the highest regions of society ; and who was, 
moreover, already next in succession, after himself and the Lady Cecilia, to the 
ancient barony of Drelincourt and the estates annexed to it. How little was 
there, in reality, to set against all this!—An eccentricity of manner, for which 


nodishness in 
society —but 
1a slight dis- 
disappear on 


the instant of his having an object of permanent and elevating attachment. Suc! 


Lady Cecilia 
en, and con 


nued to be, the opportunities for his doing so. Might not this, however, he set down 
entirely to the score of his excessive diffidence—distrust of his pret 
pire after so august an alliance as with the lady Cecilia !—Yet there certain!y wa: 
another way of accounting for his conduct: had he got already entang'ed 


ensions tO &s- 


ad been, in a 
his affections 
ity, if it were 
of intolerable 
and pace his 


o ° : ‘ . > all the 
chamber for an hour together, running over in his mind, the names of all th 


1 order to se 


cure him for a daughter. Then there was the Lady Cecilia—but she, he knew 


ulty to appre- 
will ; had the 


concurred in 


his deep regrets on account of the separation of the family interests. She w& 
still unmarried—and yet, on her father’s decease, would be a peeress in her owe 


which alone, 
yersuaded, be 


allowed by her to interfere for the purpose of preventing so excellent a /sm"s 
arrangement as would be effected by her union with Titmouse. Once mares 
—and he having secured for her suitable settlements from Titmouse—!! cr 
should prove to be any incompatibility of temper or discrepancy of dispos!0% 
come the worst to the worst, there was the shelter of a separation, and separé” 
maintenance to look to; a thing of daily occurrence-—which implied no repre" 
to either party—and left them always at liberty to return to each other's socle'y 
when so disposed. And as for the dress and manners of Titmouse, granting 
them to be a little extravagant, would not in all probability, a word from het 
suffice to reduce him, or elevate him into a gentleman? Thus thought her fond 


lege converg 


ed—it would be a straightforward plain-sailing business. To bring about *° 
desirable a state of things as this—to give the young people an opportun'ty © 
thoroughly knowing one another, and endearing themselves to each other, We" 
among the objects which the Earl proposed to himself, in accepting the | 
tion to Yatton. Time was wearing on, however, and yet no decisive ste?) ™" 
been taken. Lady Cecilia’s icy coolness—her petrify ing indifference of manner, 
her phlegmatic temperament and lofty pride, were qualities, all of which wer 
calculated rather to check than to encourage the advances of a suitor, esp°c'®’ 
such a one as Titmouse ; but, though the Earl did not know it, there wer = 
ers whose ardour and impatience to possess themselves of such superior a “ 
ness could not be similarly restrained or discouraged. Would the react ‘ie 
lieve, that Mr. Venom Toft, having been long on the look-out for an aristocret’ 
wife, had conceived it not impossible to engage the affections of Lady Cec’ 
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“lids and languid hauteur of manner would permit the display of, she evinced. 
‘nen poor Mr. Tuft found that such was the case, his face burned like fire. 

« You haven't mistaken me for Miss mererionahen, Mr. Tuft, have you?” 
jad she, with a faint sly smile. “You and Mr. Titmouse and the Marquis, I 


pear, sate much longer after dinner last night than usual!” Toft was utterly 


! 


-pfounded. Was her ladyship insinuating that he was under the influence of 
ne! He was speechless, 
«J assure you, Lady Cecilia”—— he stammered. 2 


« @h—now I understand !—You are rehearsing for Lady Caudle’s private the- 
iricals' Do you play there next month? Well, I dare say you ll make a de- 
cous Romeo.” Here the Earl happening to enter, Lady Cecilia, with a lan- 
yd smile apprized him that Mr. Tuft bad been rehearsing, to admiration, a 
ove-scene which he was studying against Lady Caudle’s theatricals ; on which 
‘je Earl with a good-natured smile, said that he should like to witness it, unless 
; were too much trouble. If Mr. Tuft could have crept up the chimney without 
yeing observed, he could have employed the first noment of repose and security 
in praying that the Lady Cecilia might ,bring herself to believe, that he had 
cally been doing what at present he feared she only affected to believe. He 
;esolved to outstay the Earl, who, indeed, withdrew in a few minutes’ time, 
paving entered only for the purpose of asking Lady Cecilia a question ; and on 
yer Ladlyship and her would-be lover being again alone— 

“Jf i have been guilty of resumption, Lady Cecilia” 
with tremulous earnestness, looking a truly pitcous object. ~ 

“Not the least, Mr. Tuft,” said she, calmly smiling ; “or even if you have, 
(‘|| forgive it on one condition” 

« Your ladyship has only to intimate’”—— 

“That you will go through it all with Miss Macspleuchan ; or, couldu’t we 
gel up ca scene with my maid? Annette is a pretty little thing, and her 
broken English” 

“ Your ladyship is pleased to be exceedingly severe ; but I fee! that I deserve 
. Sull, knowing your ladyship’s good-nature, I will venture to ask one great 
favour, which if you refuse, I will within an hour quit Yatton; that your lady- 
ship will in merey to my feelings, mention this little scene to no one.” 

“If you wish it, Mr. Tuft, I will preserve your secret,” she replied, in a 
kiader and more serious manner than he had ever witnessed in her; and, when 
he had escaped into solitude, he could hardly tell whom be hated most—himself 
or the Lady Cecilia. Several days afterwards, the Marquis Gants-Jaunes de 
Millefleurs, purposing to quit Yattun on his way northward, sought a favorable 
opportunity to lay himself—the brilliant, irresistible Marquis—at the feet of the 
s'|-conquering Lady Cecilia, the future Lady Drelincourt, peeress in her own 
right, and mistress of the family estates. He had done the same kind of thing 
half-a-dozen times to as many women—all of them of ample fortune, and most 
of them, also, of rank. His manner was exquisitely delicate and winning ; but 
Lady Cecilia, with a slight blush, (for she was really pleased,) calmly refused 
lim. He saw it was utterly in vain; for a few moments he felt in an unuttera- 
bly foolish position, but quickly recovering himself, assumed am air of delicate 
raillery, and put her into such a good humor, that, forgetful in the moment of 

her promise to poor Tuft, she, in the strictest confidence in the world, communi- 
cated to the Marquis the offer which Mr. Tuft had been beforehand with him in 
making her! The Marquis’s cheek flushed and tingled; and, without being 
avle to analyse what passed through his mind, the result was, an intolerable 
feeling, as if he and Tuft were a couple of sneaking adventurers, and worse—of 
exposed adventurers. For almost the first time in his life, he felt an embarrass- 
ment amid the momentary conflict of his thoughts and feelings, which kept him 
silent. At length “I presume, Lady Cecilia,” said he in a low tone, with an 
air of distress, anda glance that did more in his behalf with Lady Cecilia, than 
a thousand of his most flattering speeches, “I shall, in like manner, have afforded 
amusement to your ladyship and Mr. Tuft ?” 

‘ Sir,” eaid she, haughtily, and colouring,—“ Mr. Tuft and the Marquis Gants- 
Jaunes de Millefleurs, are two very different persons ; I am surprised, Monsieur 
le Marquis, that yourshould have made such an observation.” 

He felt greatly consoled, and perfectly secure against being exposed to Tuft, 
as Tuft had been exposed to him. Yet he was mistaken. How can the reader 
forgive Lady Cecilia for her double breach of promise, when he is informed that 
a day or two afterwards, Tuft and she being thrown together, partly out of pity 
to her rejected and bitterly-mortified suitor, and partly from an impulse of wo- 
manly vanity, and partly from a sort of glimpse of even-handed justice, requiring 
such @ step as a kind of reparation to Tuft for her exposure of him to the Mar- 
quis—she, in the strictest confidence, informed him that his exemple had been 
followed by the Marquis, forgetful of that maxim, “begin nothing of which you 
have not well considered the end.” It had not occurred to her ladyship as being 
a thing almost certain to ensue upon her breach of faith, that Tuft should ask 
her whether she had violated Ais confidence. He did so; she blushed scarlet— 
and though, like her papa, she could have equivocated when she could not have 
lied, here she was in a dilemma from which nothing but a fib could possibly ex- 
tricate her; and in a confident tone, but with a burning cheek, she simply told 
a falsehood, and had the pain of being conscious, by Mr. Tuft’s look, that he 

scarcely believed her. Nothing could exceed the comical air of embarrassment 
of the Marquis and Mr. Tuft, whenever, after this, they were alone together! 
To return, however, to the Earl of Dredclington, (who was really in ignorance 
of the Marquis and Mr. Tuft’s proposals to Lady Cecilia,) the difficulty which at 
present harassed his lordship was, how he would, without compromising his own 
dignity, or injuring his darling scheme by a premature development of his pur- 
pose, sound ‘Titmouse upon the subject. How to break the ice—to broach the 
subject—was the ‘great problem which the Earl turned over and over in his 
mind. Now be it observed, that when a muddle-headed man is called upon at 
length to act, however long beforehand he may have had notice of it—however 
assured of the necessity there will be for eventually taking one course or an- 
other, and consequently enjoying an ample opportunity for consideration, he re- 
mains confused and irresolute up to the very last instant—when he acts after 
al, merely as a creature of caprice and impulse,—’twas thus with Lord Dred- 
diugton. He had thought of half-a-dozen different ways of commencing with 
Titmouse, and decided upon adopting each ; yet, when the anxiously-looked for 
moment had arrived, he lost sight of them all, in his inward fluster and narrow- 

‘Twas noon, and Titmouse, smoking a cigar, was walking slowly up and down, 
us hands stuek into his surtout pockets, and resting on his hips, in the fir-tree 
walk at the end of the garden—the spot to which he seemed, during the stay of 

usgrand guests, to have been tacitly restricted to the enjoyment of that luxury. 
Woen the Earl saw that Titmouse was aware that his lordship had observed 
lim, and tossed aside the cigar, the Earl ‘‘ begged” he would go on, and tried 
‘0 calm and steady himself, by a moment's reflection upon his overwhelining su- 
criority over ‘Titmouse in every respect ; but it was in vain. 
_ Now what anxiety and embarrassment would the Earl have been spared had 
been aware of one little fact, that Mr. Gammon was unconsciously, se- 
cretly, and potently his lordship’s friend in the great matter which lay so near 
‘ois heart? For so it was, in truth. He bad used all the arts he was master 

', and availed himself of all his mysterious power over Titmouse, to get him at 

“events to make an advance to his distinguished kinswoman. Considering, 
‘owever, how necessary it was ‘*to be off with the old love before he was on 
with the new,” he had commem-ed operations by satisfying ‘litmouse how vain 

! hopeless, and, indeed, unworthy of him, was his passion for poor Miss 
Aubrey. Here, however, Gammon had not so much difficulty to contend with 
as he had anticipated; for Miss Aubrey’s image had been long ago jostled out of 
“s recollection, by the innumerable brilliant and fashionable women among 
viom he had been latterly thrown. When, therefore, Gaminon informed him 
‘uat Miss Aubrey had fallen into a decline ; and that, moreover, when he (Gam- 
on) had, according to his promise to Titmouse, taken an opportunity of press- 

{lis wishes upon her, she had scornfully scouted the bare notion of such a 
“ing, (all which was, of course, Mr. Gammon's pure invention]— : 

_ Pon my soul! The—devil—she did!” said Titmouse, with an air of inso- 

“at astonishment. The gal’s a devilish pretty gal, no doubt,” he presently 
‘oulinued, knocking the ashes off his cigar, with an indifferent air; but—it’s too 
goed a joke—pon my soul it is; but d’ye think, Gammon, she ever supposed I 
"ant marriage? By Jove!” Here he winked his eye at Gammon, and then 
“owly expelled a mouthful of smoke. Gammon had grown pale with the con- 


he commenced 











‘\ct excited within, by the last words of the execrable little miscreant. He con- | Y 


trolled his feelings, however, and succeeded in preserving silence. 
“Ah—well!? continued Titmouse after another whit or two, with an air of 
~ommisseration, if the poor gal's booked—eh * it’s no use; there’s no harm done. 
evilish poor, all of °em,I hear! It's d——d hard, by the way, Gammon, that 
‘Se prettiest gals are always the soonest picked off.” As soon as Gammon had 
“ompletely mastered his feelings, he proceeded to excite the pride and ambition 
! Titmouse, by representations of the splendor of an alliance with the last re- 
P'esentative of so ancient and illustrious a house ; in fact, when Gammon came, 
“© said, co think of it, he found it was ¢oo grand a stroke, and that she would not 
“itertain the notion for moment; that she had refused crowds of young lords ; 
“at she would be a peeress of the realm in her own right, with an independant 
‘ncome of £5000 a-year; mansions, seats, and castles, in each of the four quar- 
tere of the kingdom :—topics such as these excited and inflated him to the full 
 xtent desired y Mr. Gammon, who, moreover—that was the great topic of his 
at ‘nterview with Titmouse, before leaving Yatton, as I have already apprised 
+. /eader—with great solemnity of manner, gave him distinetly to und 
‘at on his being able to effect an allianee with the Lady Cecilia, absolutely de- 
pended his continuance in, or expulsion from the possession of the whole Yatton 
\roperty. ‘Thus it came to that Titmouse was penetrated by a far keener 
“site to ally himself to the i 
a about such an auspicious event ; and at the very moment of Titmouse’s 
“sing sight of the Earl, while pacing up and down the fir-tree walk, inhaling 


Cecilia, than ever the Earl had experienced 





| the soothing influence of his cigar—as r—as I a short time presented him to the 
reader—he was tormenting himself with Spenshonsiane Yosk such a prize was tvo 
splendid for him to draw, and asking himself the constantly recurring question, 
how, in the name of all that was funny, could he set the thing agoing !—When 
Greek met Greek, then came—it 1s said—the tug of war; and when the Ear! of 
Drecdlington and Titmouse—a great fool and a little fool—came to encounter 
each other—each impelled by the same wishes, and restrained by similar appre- 
enslons—it was like the encounter of two wily diplomatists, sitting down with 
the intent'‘on of outwitting each other, in obtaining an object, in respect of 
which their aim was unknown to each other in fact, precisely coincident, this 
hidden coincidence being the exact point which their exquisite manceuyres had 
succeeded in reciprocally masking, it being quite possible for Talleyrand and 
Pozzo di Borgo, pitted against each other, under similar circumstances, to se- 
parate aftera dozen long conferences, each having failed to secure their common 
object—peace. ' 

‘Well, Mr. Titmouse ”’—commenced the Earl, blandly, springing at once, 
with graceful boldness, out of the mist, confusion and perplexity which prevailed 
amongst his lordship’s ideas—“ what are you thinking about ?—For you seem to 
be thinking!” and a courteous little laugh accompanied the last words. 


“*Pon—"pon my life—I—beg your lordship’s pardon—but it’s—monstrous 
odd your lordship should have known it”—stammered Titmouse, his face sud- 
denly grew of a scarlet color. ‘‘Sir,” replied the Earl, with greater skill than 
he had ever evinced im his whole life before—such is the effect of any one’s be- 
ing intensely in earnest—“ it is not at all odd, when it happens that—the proba- 
bility is—that—we are, perhaps—mind, sir, I mean possibly—thinking about the 
same thing!” Titmouse grew more and more confused, gazing in silence, with 
a strange simpering stare at his noble companion, who, with his hands joined 
behind him, was aliens slowly along, with Tinmouse. 

“Sir,” continued the Earl, in a low tone—breaking a very awkward pause— 
“it gives me sincere satisfaction to assure you, that { can fully appreciate the 
delicate embarrassment which I perceive you are now ” 

“My lord—your lordship’s most uncommon polite””—quoth Titmouse, sud- 
denly taking off his hat-and bowing very low. The Earl moved his hat also, and 
slightly bowed, with a proudly-gratified air: and again occurred a little pause, 
which was broken by Titmouse. 

“Then your lordship thinks it will do!” he enquired very sheepishly, but 
anxiously. 

“Sir, I have the honor to assure you, that as far as J am concerned, I see no 
obst ”—— 

“ Yes—but excuse me, my lord—your lordship sees—I mean—my lord, your 
lordship sees ” . to.) :. 

“ Sir, I think—nay, I believe I do”’—interrupted the Earl, wishing to relieve 
the evident embarrassment of his companion—‘* but—lI see nothing that should 
alarm you.” 

[ How interesting to watch the mysterious process by which these two power- 
ful minds were gradually approximating towards understanding each other !— 
’Twas a sort of equation with an unknown quantity, in due course of evolu- 
tion ! 

? Doesn't your lordship, indeed ?’’ enquired Titmouse, rather briskly. 

‘Sir, it was a saying of one of the great—I mean, sir, it is—you must often 
have heard, sir—in short, nothing venture, nothing have.” 

“I'd venture a precious deal, my lord, if I only thought I could get what I'm 
after!” 

“ Sir?” exclaimed the Earl, condeseendingly. 

“ If your lordship would only be so particular—so uncommon kind—as to name 
} the thing to her ladyship—by way of—eh, my lord? A sort of breaking the ice, 
and all that” aay 

“Sir, I feel and have a just pride in assuring you, that the Lady Cecilia is a 
young lady of that superior delicacy of” 

“ Does your lordship really think I’ve a ghost of a chance!” interrupted Tit- 
mouse, anxiously. ‘‘ She must have named the thing to your lordship, no doubt 
—eh, my lord?” Serene 

This notion of the young lady’s delicacy a little staggered her distinguished 
father for a moment or two. hat was he to say! She and he had really of 
ten named the thing to each other ; and here the question was put to him plump- 
ly. The Earl scorned a flat lie, and never condescended to equivocation except 
when it was absolutely necessary. 

“ Sir,” he said, hesitatingly ; ‘‘ undoubtedly—if I were to say—that now and 
then, when your attentions have been so pointed ” bm hs 

“*Pon my life, my lord, I never meant it; if your lordship will only believe 
me,”’ interrupted Titmouse, earnestly ; “I beg a thousand pardons, I meant no 
harm, my lord.” ' 

‘« Sir, there is no harm done,” said the Earl, kindly. ‘ Sir, I know human na- 
ture too well, or I have lived thus long to little purpose, not to be aware that 
we are not always master of our own feelings.” 

“ That’s exactly it, mylord! Excuse me, but your lordship’s bit the thing!” 

‘Do not imagine, Mr. Titmouse, that I think your attentions may have been 
unpleasant to the Lady Cecilia—by no means; I cannot, with truth, say any 
such thing!” 

. “Oh, ae lord !” exclaimed Titmouse, taking off his hat, bowing, and placing 
his hand upon his breast, where his little heart was palpitating with unusual 
force and distinctness. ; 

‘« Faint heart, says the proverb, Mr. Titmouse—ah, ha!” quoth the Earl, 
with gentle gaiety. 

“ Yes, -_ lord, it’s enovgh to make one faint, indeed! Now, if your lord- 
ship—(I’m not used to the sort of thing, my lord !)—would just make a sort of 
beginning for me, my lord, with the Lady Cicely—to set us going, my lord—the 
least shove would do, my lord.” . : 

‘«* Well, Mr. Titmouse,” said the Earl, with a gracious smile, ‘since your 
modesty is so overpowering—I’ll try—to—become your ambassador to the Lady 
Cecilia. If, Mr. Titmouse,” his lordship presently added, in a serious tone, 
“ you are fortunate enough in engaging the affections of the Lady Cecilia, you 
will discover that you have secured indeed an invaluable prize.” 

“To be sure, my lord! And consider, too, her ladyship’s uncommon high 
rank—it’s so particular condescending. By the way, my lord, will she—if she 
and I can hit it off, so as to marry one another—be called Mrs. Titmouse, or 
shall I be called Lord Titmouse? I wonder how that will be my lord! "Tis 
only, your lordship understands, on Lady Cecilia’s account I ask, because it’s, 
in course, all one ¢o me when once we’re married.” 

The Earl was gazing at him as he went on, with an expression of mingled 
surprise and concern : presently, however, he added with calm seriousness, 
« Sir, it is not an unreasonable question, though I should have imagined that you 
could hardly have been—but—in short the Lady Cecitia will retain her rank, 
and become the Lady Cecilia Titouse—that is, during my life: but on my de- 
mise, she succeeds to the barony of Drelincourt, and then will be called, of 
course, Lady Drelincourt.”’ Reis oe 

“ And what shall J be then, my lord?” enquired ‘Titmouse, 

“ Sir, you of course continue Mr. Titmouse "a . 

*Pon my life, my lord—shall I indeed?” he interrupted with a crest-fallen 
air, ‘‘ Mr. Titmouse and Lady Drelincourt? Excuse me, my lord; but it don’t 
sound at all like man and wife” ws ' 

‘Sir, so it always has been, and will be, and so it ever ought to be,” replied 
the Earl, gravely. Fedi. 29 vay 

* Well but, my lod, Neoeree me, my lord)—but marriage is a very serious 

ing lord, your lordship knows.” | 
me ra Bs indeed,” es. the Earl, gloom visibly overspreading his features. 

‘‘ Suppose,” continued Titmouse, “ dy Cecilia should die before me. 

The Earl remained silent, fixed on Titmouse the eye of a Farner—a father, 
though a very foolish one ; and presently, with a sensible tremor in his voice, 
replied, “ Sir, these are rather serious questions—but, in such a mournful con- 

i have hinted at” 
TON ay Tord ! I humbly beg pardon—of course, I should be, ’pon my soul, 
my lord, most uncommon sorry interrupted Titmouse, with a little alarm in 
wT ceil sir, that in such an event, if Lady Drelincourt left no issue, 
ou would succeed to the Barony; but, should she leave issue, they will be 
3 Whee cade Honorable Tittlebat Titmouse,’ if it’s a boy, and the ‘ Honor- 

ilia Titmouse,’ if it’s a girl ?” 

mo bagg ~Te so—unless Sa — choose to take the name and arms of 

i n marrying the sole heiress” Ben. 
eee Oh teindoed my Tord Pon my life, my lord, that’s worth considering— 
because I a'n't over and above pleased with my own name. What will it cost 

it now, my lord?” 
? one sill tbe Earl, struck with the idea, “that is really a matter worth con- 
sidering. In a matter of that magnitude, sir, I presume that expense would not 
be a matter of serious consideration.” " ' is Saleh in 
er conversation, the Earl came plump upon the 

Beagrie y ¥ oe arrangement was to turn—settlements and ee 
as to them, Titmouse, who was rn ee the shock of the oe iat 
his marriage, however it a Cecilia, would not ennoble him 
—would leave every thing in the of his lordship, Soon paige er tos 

ted: the Earl ing to him, that probably in a matter of infinite de- 
te ing ing, he would keep his own coun- 
licacy, like that on which they had been conversing, Sharada, wid Veloce 
sel, to which Titmovse also pledged himself. Soon afte he ordered hi Annet 
ing his r, with an anxious but not an excited air, is 
and 
life he 
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ide accompanied only by his groom : and if ever in his whole 
ne bed ice serious Sopanoteet, it was on the occasion of that same 

















long, slow, and solitary ride; then, for the first ti ° Pe tar. 
thought oe of the man—and the father, time, he forgot his peerage, and 


But to what purpose? Shortly after his return he sou Lady Cecili 
and performed his promise, by propering her to receive, ane the Cecilia, 
day, the proposals of Tescsese Fy ose. é eng 

The desired opportunity occu next day. Titmouse : 
top all night, afver smoking in his bed-room a great many ci gine : 
two or three tumblers of brandy and water; but Lady Cecilia ad passed oad 

igbt, and did not ma igesd 
uneasy, and almost a sleepless night, ke her appeatance at the 
breakfast table. Understanding, however, that her ladyship was in the draw- 
ing-room and alone, about noon, Titmouse, who had bestowed during the inter- 
val, more than usual pains upon his dress, gently opened the door, and observ; 
that she was alone, reclining on the sofa, with a sudden beating of the heart, 
closed the door and approached her, bowing profoundly. Poor Lady Cecilia 
immediately sat up, very pale and trembling. . , 

‘Good morning, good morning, Lady Cicely,” commenced Titmouse, 
a chair and sitting down in it, plump opposite to her. 

‘You aren't well this morning, are you, Lady Cicely?” said he, 
how pale she looked, and that she did not seem disposed to speak. 

‘“‘T am quite well,” she replied in a low tone ; and then each was silent. 

‘ Iv’s beginning to look like winter a little, eh, Lady Cicely ?” said he, after an 
embarrassing pause, looking through the windows. ’Twas an overcast day ; and 
a strong wind was stripping the sere and yellow leaves in great numbers from 
the lofty trees which were not far distant, and which gave forth a melancholy 
rushing moaning sound ; and another pause ensved. 

“Certainly it is getting rather cheerless,” replied Lady Cecilia. Titmouse 
turned pale ; and, twirling his fingers in his hair, fixed upon her a stupid and 
most embarrassing look, under which her eyes fell towards the ground, and re- 
mained looking in that direction. 

T F--1—hope his lordship’s been saying a good word for me, Lady Ce- 
cilia?” 

‘My father mentioned your name to me yesterday,” she replied, trembling 
excessively. 

‘Pon my soul, monstrous kind!” said Titmouse, trying desperately to look 
at his ease, “‘ Said he'd break the ice for me.” Here ensued another pause. 
‘Every body must have a beginning, you know. ’Pon my solemn honor, all he 
said about me is quite true.” Profoundly as was Lady Cecilia depressed, she 
looked up at Titmouse for a moment with evident surprise. ‘“ Now, Lady 
Cicely, just as between friends, didn’t he tell you something very particular 
about me? Didn't he? Eh!” She made him no answer. 

‘I dare say, Lady Cicely, though somehow you look sad enough, you a’n't 
vexed to see me heret Eh! There's many and many a woman in London 
that would—but it’s no use now. ’Pon my soul I love you, I do, Lady Cicely ;” 
she trembled violently, for he was drawing his chair nearer to her. She felt 
sick—sick almost to death. 

‘know it’s—it’s a monstrous unpleasant piece of—I mean it’s an awkward 
thing to do; but I hope you love me, Lady Cicely, eh! a little?” Her head 
hung down, and a very scalding tear oozed out and trickled down her cheek. 
‘Hope you ar’n’t sorry, dear Lady Cicely!’ I’m most uncommon proud and 
happy! Come, Lady Cicely.” He took the thin white hand that was nearest 
him, and raised it to his lips: had his perception been only a trifle keener, he 
could not have failed to perceive a faint thrill pervade Lady Cecilia as he per- 
formed this act of gallantry, and an expression of features which looked very 
much like disgust. He had seen love made on the stage frequently, and, as he 
had seen lovers do there, he now dropped down on one knee, still holding Lady 
Cecilia’s hand in his, and pressing it a second time to his lips. 

“If your ladyship will only make me—so happy—as to be—my wife—‘pon 
my life, you're welcome to all I have ; and you may consider this place entirely 
yourown! Do you understand me, dearest Lady Cicely! Come! ’Pon m 
life—I’m quite distracted—do you love me, Lady Cicely? Only say the word.” 
A faint—a very faint sound issued from her lips—’twas “ Yes.”” Oh, poor Lady 
Cecil a! 

“‘ Then, as true as God’s in heaven, dear gal, I love you,” said he, with ardor 
and energy ; and rising from his knee, he sate down beside her upon the sofa— 
placed an arm round her waist, and with his other hand grasped hers—and—im- 
printed a kiss upon the pale cheek which had been so haughtily withdrawn 
from the presumptuous advances of the Marquis de Millefleurs, and from sonie 
half dozen others ; several of whom were men of high real pretensions—ele- 
gant in peison and manners—of great accomplishments—of intellect—of con- 
siderable fortune—of good family ; but in her opinion, and that of the Earl her 
father, not of family good enough, nor fortune considerable enough, to entitle 
them to an alliance with her. 

‘*Pon my life, Lady Cicely, you area most lovely gal,” quoth Titmouse, 
with increasing energy—and now you're all my own! Though I am only plain 
Mr. Titmouse, and you'll be Lady Cicely still. I'll make you a good husband !”” 
and again he pressed her hand and kissed her cold cheek. But slow and dull as 
were the Lady Cecilia’s feelings, they were becoming too much excited to ad- 
mit of her continuing much longer in the room. 

“I’m sure you'll excuse me, Mr. Titmouse,” said she, rising and speaking 
quickly and faintly. When she had regained her room, she wept bitterly for 
upwards of an hour; and Miss Macspleuchan, who knew full well the cause of 
it, knew not how to console one who had so deliberately prostrated herself before 
the hideous little image of Mammon; who, in degrading herself, had also—and 
Miss Macspleuchan’s bosom swelled with wounded pride and indignation at the 
thought—degraded her wholesex. In due time, however, the Aurora, a morn- 
ing fashionable London newspaper, thus announced to the public the auspicious 
event which I have so faithfully, feeling much pain the while, described to the 
reader :— 

“It is ramored that Mr. Titmouse, who so lately recovered the very large es- 
tates of Yatton, in Yorkshire, and whose appearance in the fashionable world 
has created so great a sensation; and who is already connected, by consanguini- 
ty, with the ancient and noble family of Dreddlington, is about to form a closer 
alliance with it, and is now the accepted suitor of the lox ely and accomplished 
Lady Cecilia Philippe Leopoldina Plantaganet, sole daughter and heiress of the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Dreddiington, and next in succession to the barony of 
Drelincourt, the most ancient, we believe, in the kingdom. 


taking 


observing 








The VYiarquis of Waterford. 

Lord Waterford prefers Tipperary to Melton, as the scene of his field sports, 
and in the midst of the peasantry he is as safe as he could be in the most tran- 
quil district of England. But, furthermore, the noble marquis is beloved by the 
people amongst whom he lives ; for he neither attends meetings to malign them 
or their religion, nor does he render himself odious by the adoption of the depo- 
pulating system upon his extensive and prosperous estates: —“‘On Tuesday, 
the Marquis of Waterfurd’s celebrated ‘Tips’ met at Killaghy Castle, county 
Tipperary. The marquis drove to cover in a magnificent carriage, drawn by a 
noble pair of thorough-bred bays, from cm naga eighteen miles distant, and 
reached before the earliest horseman. The dogs were conveyed ina large caya- 
van, several of which the marquis has for the especial purpose The field was 
numerous and brilliant, comprising nearly all the crack sportsmen of that famed 
sporting neighborhood, among whom we recognised our late county M.P., Mr. 
Power, in the best health and spirits. The first cover drawn was that of Killa- 
ghy, which the dogs went through in fine style, brushing up every furze bush in 
its wide extent, and starting a cunning fox, which soon made away, but gave 
only a short chase, as he concealed himself in a shore near at hand. The cover 
at Kyle was then drawn, during which the marquis alighted and entered a small 
cabin on the road side, to partake of the humb!- fare which the inmates were 
about dining on. He ate heartily of potatoes, being the only esculent on the 


table. The proprietor apologising for the absence of butter, the marquis hand- 
ed him a guinea, and told him to have some for him the next time he came that 
way. No fox being found at Kyle, the dogs proceeded to Drangan, in the imme- 


diate vicinity of Slievenamon, where a sporting animal was started, which gave 
admirable chase over a beautiful grass country for a few hours, until he ran far 
up the mountain towards evening, and escaped. [It is unnecessary to state that 
in the heart of Tipperary—in one of its wildest districts—the Marquis of Wa- 
terford is beloved by the people. Crowds of the peasantry attend him wherever 
he proceeds, and loud and hearty are their greetings in his behalf. He has no 
politics—but he is known to possess a good heart and a generous disposition, 
which appreciate the feeling evinced towards him by his unsophisticated coun- 
trymen, to whose warmest affections the kind word and gentle treatment are the 


only passports. 


A True Bear Srory.—Ned Gable and John Poulcis, two Indians employed 
by Dr. Gesner, recently laid a snare for Carriboo near the Maquapit Lake ; the 
latter on returning to secure his e, found that a fine Carriboo bad been taken 
and afterwards devoured by a bear, Full of disappointment, he took his wey ip 
the wigwam, and was followed by the aged robber of the forest ; but being , 
he did not know of the approach of Brain until he was close upon ~~ = 
The old Indian turned around, and raised his ta-ma-hee gan (axe), re 
prepared for action, but tinally made a slow retreat. et afterwards mad@ a 
similar attempt, but Poulcis knowing that it would be to run, agam — 
him, and the bear again retreated. The two hunters woe ad a 
fall, and baited it with the remains of the Carriboo ; —~ - 
ing the had the satisfaction of finding their enemy in , 
ken to Dr. ene a oy now <- —wh 
wa inhed newards of 400 weight. His grinding teeth are much decayed 
age, and scars on his sides, and marks of teeth in his 
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On Dits in Sporting Circles. 





| Arab, grandam by 


' Tarf. 





The Second Augusta Meeting. —At a meeting over the Hampton Course at Au- 
gusta, was to come off this week. Our correspondent is upon the spot, and if Mr. 
Postmaster Niles will allow the mails to come through, next week a full report 
of the meeting shall appear in these columns. The event in the meeting to 
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Luzborough, out of Sally Roy by Sir! 


Sykes for a br. f. by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Ti 

C. Brickey, of Potosi, Mo., aaa, arene. 

H Muses Arab beg nd hs foes ald for his yearling b. 
seen ] Mar for his yearling b. f. by K. H. Muse's 
that of Boston Jr. for his 
Mase’s Arab, dam unknown. 
_ Mose’s Arab was by old Arab, dam b 
in that section of the country; next 


} .¢. by Imp. 
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ch. ¢. foaled last Spring, by K. H. 


old Bay Arab. Ie has some fine colts 
all many of them will come upon the 








As we apprehended, the match has “gone halting off!” The senior 
editor was in attendance, and penned the following brief account of the race 
in time fer the mail onthe day it came off. The match, it will be recol- 
lected, was made many months since, and from hints of the private trials 


which all Turfmen look with eagerness, is the four mile race in which it is | of Gano, which were -bruited abroad in sporting circles, a very close thing 


thought Boston will meet Omegaand Fanny. He was not entered for the purse 


was confidently anticipated by our Southern friends. Within a few weeks, how- 


at the Lafayette meeting—probably lest he should prevent sport, but the Geor- | ever, a knowledge of the fact that Gano was very badly curbed, prevented the 
gians are anxious that the gray mare should have “a shy” at him, and the | attendance of hundreds of gentlemen. A great many turned back from Virgi- 
friends of the South Carolina “crack” are equally nervous from all accounts. | nia and the Northern cities, and also from Alabama, under the impression that 


We await withall patience the returns of our correspondent. 2 

The New Orleans races commenced on Wednesday last. The early portion 
of the meeting we hope to be able to report inour next The last two meetings 
im New Orleans will be attended by the Senior Editor, who has ere this, we trust 
reached that city. 





Our sporting information this week comes to us almost exclusively from Au- 
gusta, Ga. It will be found embodied in the correspondence of the Editor, de- 
scribing the races. We notice in a Charleston paper an on dit that Twenty 
Thousand Dollars has been offered and refused for Bos‘on. It is the only time 
that we have seen, or heard of, the proposition. In Mobile and New Orleans 
they are exceedingly anxious that “the old horse” should come on there. A 
Mobile correspondent of the Picayune thus expresses himself on the subject. 

“The Mobile races commence on Tuesday, the 12th January, with a splendid 
four mile sweepstakes, added to a magnificent piece of plate, which is now ex- 
eiting the admiration of all who see it. Our two meetings have been so arrang- 
ed as to give the best possible chance of great sport, for the first takes place 
after the New Orleaus Fall Races, and the second 1s fixed for the beginning of 
March, Tuesday the 9th. Thus the stables now assembling there will be in time 
to run for our purses after the races have finished in Orleans—will then have 
time to recruit and train at the Mobile Course, so celebrated for its superior ad- 
vantages for wintering any number of horses—then after running for our Spring 
Meeting purses be just ir: time again for those in New Orleans. The veteran 
Napoleon of the Suuth, Col. T. Watson, has a fine string nuw in training at 
the Bascombe Course, and we are in huurly expectation of the arrival of many 
more. ‘The following stables are expected to winter here ; Col. J. S. Garrison's, 
Col. T. Watson's, Bat Smith's, Reddick's, Col. Averitt’s, Kemp & Blevins’, 
R. B. Harrison’s, Boardman & McLaren’s, John Campbell's, and Col. John 
Doncan’s. In these stables are some of the finest nags that ever made a track 
in the Union.” 

Pucxett’s stable from Virginia, made up of Will-go, Bengal, and others, is 
at Savannah, awaiting the ensuing meeting, which promises to be one of great 
interest. His stable will also attend the Charleston Meeting in February. 








Portsmouth.—This distinguished son of Imp. Luzborough will make the next 
season at Jackson, N. C., under the charge of Mr. John White. 





Black Prince.—This horse by Imp. Fylde, formerly in the stable of Mr. Hane, 
in whose hands he made some excellent races, wil! stand the next season at the 
stable of John W. Trotter, at Decatur, Ga. 


List of Stallions.—We this day commence again the “List of Stallions” 
for the year 1841, to which we refer those interested. We commence with the 
announcement of Black Prince and Portsmouth. Our attention has been called 
to the subject by a letter, from which we take the liberty of making an ex- 
tract. 


“Sw, my dear, do something to arouse the breeders all over the country, 
Should I be asked my. opinion of the best means to encourage breed ing blood 
stock, I would say, a decided reduction in the price of the seasons of all the stal- 
lions should take place—now more especially—a tried good one such as Priam 
or Leviathan, something above those unknown to fame. 

As I am writing, permit me to ask two little favors, one to commence the 
Stallion notice as early aa possible, as I am anxious to hear where Eclipse, Eman- 
cipation, &c., &c., will be principally located ; not only the States, but the Locos 
én quo. The next favor is rather more foreign to your fire-side business. I want 
to know if there is a tried good mare to be had low in New York, such as Jods’ 
dam. We can’t venture much these times. I want a No. one to put to Priam.” 

To this we answer as satisfactorily as, possible, by commencing the list of 
stallions, and remarking that such mares as Jo)’s dam, still command the high- 
est prices at the North. . j 








tFrom the Mortrea! Gazette.) 

We mentioned, at the time, the departure from this place, on the 30th July, of 
seven officers of the Army, for Missouri, tu enjoy the buffalo-hunting and other 
sports for which the Prairies of the Far West are famous, Of the party, 
Captain Lsycesrer, from ill-health, returned some time ago, before the party en- 
tered upon the hunting grounds. The remainder of the gentlemen have lately 
returned, and are quite delighted with the success of the expedition. During 
their four months’ tour, the enterprising sportsmen, in their course from Sr. Lovis 
penetrated to the River Platte, in the Pawnee country, and travetsed the exten- 
sive hunting grounds of that vasttertitory. Of the party, Lieut. Colonel Green 
woop, and Captain Vansittart, have proceeded to Enatanp in the British 
Queen ; Captain Riotey is about to visit the Havanwan ; while Captain Winp- 
aam, Coldstream Guards, Mr. Farrmotme, 71st. Regiment, and Mr. Warre, 
A.D-C., have rejoined their Staff and Regimental duties in this Province. We 
trust to be favoured with some details of the expedition and the results, for pub- 
lication, by some of the sportsmen lately returned. 





Bateswille Races.—We gave a fortnight since, from the Batesville (Arks.), 
News, the results of two days’ racing in that town. From the same source we 
give the results of the last days’ running. We were in hopes that we should re- 
ceive a full report from our friend “‘N. ;" but he is probably attending the ses- 
sion of the Legislature at Little Rock. 

Third day, Thursday, Nov. 5—A Saddle was 
each. Won by G. R. Moss’ Fearnot. 

On Friday came off a match for $300 a side, Two mile heats, between Joha 
Barnet's ch. m. Margaretta, and T. Tunstall’s b. h. Bob Emmet, both aged, 85lbs. 
on each. The first aes was won by Bob. After yy | off finely, they came 
up to the stand for a second start, when Bob again led for the first mile and a 
half, when he let down in the fore leg, and was then withdrawn, Margaretta 
taking the purse. 

On Saturday the match came off between J. Ringgold's ch. c. Dick Searcy, 3 
yrs. old. by Tom Fletcher, and J. Barnet’s b. c. n Boy, by Volcano, for 
$200 a side, which was won by Dick Searcy in two heats. 

Besides these, there was a good deal of gravel thrown by scrubs, and $5 bills 
changed hands amazing fast for these hard times. 


Names Claimed.~ 

Dr. H. A. G. Roserts, of Hinds Co., Miss., claimé the following names :— | 

That of Glengarry for his 2 yr. old colt by Imp. Glencoe, out of Mary Pat- 
ton, and Jo Ann for his yearling ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Mary Patton. 

G. B. Lone, of Hopkinsville, Ky., that of Tarrantula for a ch. f. by Imp. 
Pep out of Mary Jane Davis, by Stockholder, foaled last Spring. Also 
that 
Pete Wuetstone’s Spring. 

Dr. Warrtock, tents ad Ala., claims the name of Richarda for a 
) He. by Sir Richard, dam by Sir Archy, grandam by Tyremseler (") (he by old 
ro » Out te A seem, by Imp. Pantaloon), g. g. dam by Bona 
by Imp. Dion &- g- g- dam by old Celer, &c. 1840 stinted to Eclipse, 
‘The name of Lustre is claimed for a gr. f. by Imp. out of 


That of Lamplighter for a gr. c. by Imp. Lazborough, out of Richards. | 


tna? . 
Apetes® cet s, 


rur for. Four entries at $12 50 





of Darius fora ch. c. by Imp. Belshazzar, out of Ellen Mott, she out of | 


Gano would pay forfeit. He “came to taw,” however, as “‘ Boots ” would say, 
but the result affords “a lame and impotent cunclusion ” to the hopes and anti- 
cipations of his backers. 


AUGUSTA (Ga) RACES, 


Che Boston and Gano Match). 


{Reported for the ‘* Spirit of the Times” by the Senior Edit or.) 











The great match came off at 1 o'clock, on the Lafayette Course, at Augusta, 
Ga., on Monday, the 7th instant. The Judges selected by the parties were Col. 
W. Hampron, of South Carolina, for Boston, and Coi. J. Puinizy, of Georgia, 
for Gano ; these two gentlemen associated with them Dr. J. G. McWuorrer 
the President of the Lafayette Jockey Club. The Timers were Col. Avousrus 
Fiup, of South Carolina, and Col. Y. N. Oxtver, of the Eclipse, Oakland, and 
Buckeye Courses. ‘The inside track fell to Boston, who carried 1265lbs., being 
7 yrs.old. Gano carried 112Ibs., the appropriate 5 yr. old weights. 
ridden by Nathan, a colored lad, while Gil. Patrick, in a new suit of blue velvet, 
threw his leg over the same old saddle under which Boston has won so many 
never-fading victories. : 

The number of spectators was unusually great, notwithstanding the unfavora- 
ble reports in circulation, as to the probability of the match not coming off. The 
Club Stand was graced by the presence of a galaxy of radiant Georgia belles, 
the lustre of whose witching eyes would have rivalled the most peerless syrens 
that ever graced the harem of an Oriental. Distinguished turfmen from nearly 
all the “‘ race-horse regions " of the Union were congregated here on this occa- 
sion, and the turn-out of the citizens of Georgia was so general, that it was a 
matter of regret with all that their champion was not in condition to justify their 
bright anticipations, as Bascombe had gallantly done on a previous occasion. 

Comparatively very little money changed han 's, the Georgians demanding 4 
and 5 tol. When the horses were brought on the ground, however, the betting 
became brisk at the rate of $1000 to $300 on Boston for the race, and 2to 1 on 
his winning the firstheat. When stripped, Boston appeared rather high, as if 
just commencing a campaign. (By the bye, Arthur has lately mounted a new 
hat—and, would you believe it, tis a black one. I should sooner have expected 
to see him in a suit of canonicals, or making a Fourth-of-July oration.) Ganv, 
as you know, is a bay, without a white mark; but you do not know, probably, 
that he isan inch and a half over sixteen hands high, under the standard. I ne- 
ver saw a more badly-curbed horse—and in both legs, too. His action is far from 
being what is termed fine ; he handles his fore legs badly, like Awful, the trotting 
horse, and though he has an immense stride—twenty-six feet, it is said—and 
really a fine turn of speed, I cannot think him the sort of horse likely to make 
bang-up time in bruising second heats of four miles. The course was heavy, 
in consequence of a severe rain of thirty-six hours’ continuance. On time 7:50 
was backed at even for the best heat that might be run. 

The race itself is hardly worth a description. Boston led off at a moderate 
pace, suffering Gano to take the track on the first quarter. The first mile was 
run in 2:02, andthe 2d in 1:57. On passing the stand at the end of the 2d mile, 
Gano was urged to improve his rate, which he did, but upon getting into straight 
work on the back stretch, Boston strided up to him, and after running with him 
about a hundred rods, quietly passed, without an effort, and led to the end, win- 
ning handily without a struggle over any part of the ground. The 3d mile was 
run in 1:53, and the 4th in 2:05, making the time of the heat 7:57. 

His owners finding that he had no more chance than ahorse chesnut with a 
chesnut horse, now withdrew Gano, and the stakes were “ forked out” to ‘‘ Old 
White-nose.”” The only matter of interest connected with the race was the 
owner of Boston, after the horses started. When the Crum was tapped, he turned 
his back upon the horses, and ‘‘turned in to betting” in earnest. First he of- 
fered 1000 to 300—then 1000 to 200 on Boston's winning the Ist heat. Some 
one cried out “‘Gano’s got him for the Ist heat!” ‘Has he!” shouted his 
owner, “I'll bet you 100 to 5 of it, and do it nineteentimes!” ‘I'll bet you 
1250 to 100 "—and finally, after Boston took the track, the Long odds were 
soinething like Spanish dollars to shinplasters. After the first heat was over, 
he offered 10,000 to 5000 that Boston could run the 2d heat in 7:50. Summary : 


MONDAY, Dec. 7, 1840—Match, $10,000 a side, Jockey Club weights. Four mile heats. 
Col. Wm. R. Johnson's (Jas. Long's) ch. h. Boston, by Timoleon, out of Robin 


He was 


Brown’s dam by Ball’s Florizel,7 yrs. 126)bs.........-...-..---..-- Gil. Patrick 1 1 
Thomas J. Walton & Co.’s b. h. Gano, by Eclipse, out of Betsey Richards by Sir 
ATCHY, & FES. TTMIOGS . .cccccccccccescccccssecwccecdceccccccceccccceneere Nathan 2 dr 


Time, 7:57. Course heavy. 





TUESDAY, Dec. 8, 1840—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 90lbs., fillies 87lbs. Seven 


subs. at $1000 each, $250 ft. Two mile heats. 
Col. John Crowell’s gr.f. Mary Watson, by Robin Hood, out of Bolivia by Boli- 
VOT wi ccccewetedednce dame cssncccceccccccedccccncndccvescocccenececcesce Andrew 1 1} 
Col. Augustus H. Kenan’s b. c. by Andrew, out of Pet (Miss Medley’s dam) by 8t. 
Tammany 


ee ee ee eee 


Time, 4:00—4:05. 

The grey filly was the favorite at 2 to 1, and went off with the lead, but gave 
it up so unaccountably on the first quarter that the colt was instantly backed at 
tremendous odds. The filly ran as if under the spur, flirting her tail at every 
jump, at the time she was passed. The event proved, however, that this was 
merely “a way she _had;” it will be recollected that the celebrated Flirtilla, 
Chestatee, and other distinguished performers, frequently ran in this style when 
held back. After allowing the Andrew colt to carry on the running for a mile 
and a half the grey filly came in front without much effort and won at her ease. 
In the 2d heat she could readily have distanced the colt, but allowed him to drop 
within the red flag. 


SAME DAY—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, weights as before. 
100 ft. Two mile heats. 
Col, W. Hampton’s Imp. ch. f. Penelope, by Plenipo, out of Brazi) byIvanhoe ... rec. ft. 


Penelope is a remarkably fine filly, of high finish ; she has plenty of size, and 
goes with an immense stride. The way she handles her legs “ is bound to tell’ 


Seven subs. at $300 each, 


| in the future pages of the racing calendar. 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. 9—Purse-$400, free for all ages. 3 yr. olds carrying 90lbs.—4, }02— 


5, 112—6, 120—7 and upwards, 126lbs. ; allowing 3lbs. to mares and geldings. Two 


milt heats. 
Col. John Crowell’s b. f. Nancy Clark, by Bertrand, out of Morocco Slipper by Ti- 


moleon, 3 yrs.-.....----------- Renn aren rene nen ween ene wenn w enw anne n= Andrew 1 1 
Griffin Edmonson’s ch. f. Mary Elizabeth, by Andrew, dam by Gallatin, 4 yrs _._._. 22 
Col. Johnson’s (Edw. Pendleton’s) b. h. Wonder, by Tychicus, d. by Rob Roy,5ys. 3 3 
C. Lewis & Co.’s ch. f. Emily Speed, by Imp. l.eviathan, dam by Pacolet,4 yrs... 4 4 


Time, 3:46—3:46. 
This was a tip-top race and no mistake. When the entries were declared the 
Long odds were set at 80 to 100 on Wonder vs. the field, while it was even bet- 
ting between Nancy Clark and Mary Elizabeth for the Ist heat. Considerable 
sums were laid out en the iatter point, the Georgians “ going their pile” on the 
notwithstanding it had leaked out that Gano had outbrushed her 





previous to his match. Nancy Clark's dam is out of Grey Goose 
John Bascombe, if I mistake not, and nothing I have seen of Ber- 





the dam « 





trand’s stock, with the single exception of Col. Bixoanay’s F ‘bt 
presents a more bloodlike appearance. Wonder came in with ian 
collect, from Petersburg to Charleston, and I need hardly urge that travelli ‘ 
by steam is little calculated to give a horse “foot.” A majority of the No my 
erners, with an eye to this fact, spread themselves un the field, while the Shins 
cane. _whearg and luck of the “Old Napoleon” would pull them through, 
Mary Elizabeth led off, but was obliged on the first turn to give up thet 
to Nancy Clark, Emily Speed being 3rd, and Wonder, hard ier hand, 4th 9 
the half mile post, Wonder and the Leviathan filly (all the way in Te 2 
see) changed places. The pace was first-rate, when the state of the the na 
considered, but Nancy Clark appeared to be going as much at her ease as 1 
of the party. She led in the first mile by half a length, and soon afte ss 
Elizabeth challenged for the lead, but could not reach ber. These ad a 
kept up their stroke the entire length of the back stretch, near the ioems a 
of which Wonder and Emily Speed were nearly out of their distance a, 
made up their respective gaps, however, in coming down the quarter strete! Zz 
nae me too—quite too well for their backere, as the issue rc weraere 
wok o ame out the heat gallantly, Naucy Clark Winning it by a clear 
As it appeared that Wonder and the Leviathan filly 
for the first heat, they now beeame favorites for the second especially thie f 
mer; each had gone at a tell-tale pace in closing up a wide ne ts " ue ie. 
dent that Mary Elizabeth was not herself. Nancy Clar\ “oar com = ad r 
untried it was thought she would be overmarked, though her << te 
trainer (Hammond) were sanguine ; the filly had a strain of Jobn =n sa 
that couldn't tire, remarked “* the old Colonel,” and so it eventuated ere 
Emily Speed made running from the score, in the 2d heat but N 
cut her down in her stride before they reached the half mile son 
were now directed to Wonder, who from bemg 4th, now got up 3rd 7 
remained, not having a brush left. Nancy Clark led in the first taile with M 
Elizabeth a good 2d, lapped by Wonder. They respectively maintained Be 
sition for above half a mile, when the Andrew filly made a galiant rally ; it w 
to no purpose, however, otherwise than to let in any quantity of daylight i ‘ : 
herself and Wonder, as Nancy Clark won the heat cleverly in he‘ed eg 
of the Ist, namely, 3:46. oar 


THURSDAY, Dec. 10—Purse $600, conditions as before. 


y : Three mile | 
Col. W. Hampton’s b. f. Fanny, by Ec} rs e mile heats. 
Marion. 4 oan y. by Ipse, out of Maria West (Wagner's dam) hy 


Walton & Lamkin’s b. h. Gano, by Eclipse, out of Betsey Ri Sareea ee tt 
John Richards, by Sir Archy, Sits un OM <4 Botery Richards. own corte 
Col. Wm. R. Johnson's (J. C. Stevens’) ch. h. Fordham. by Ecliose ana ns 
own sister to Sir Charles, by Sir Archy,5 


had not made a stroke 


ancy Clark 
All eyes 
thers he 


this po- 


Barney. 
of Janette, 
Gi. Patrick. 2 3 


23 


‘ Tmagine the most charming sunny day “ in the leafy month of June” at the 
North, and you have a correct idea of the weather here to-day ; it was deli = 
ful beyond measure. When the entries were declared last sil the bittine 
commenced at 2 to 1 on Fanny against the field, while 1000 to 200 was offered 
vs. Gano. Fordham was backed vs. Gano at 100 to 80, and large sums were 
laid out on this point ; it would have been a good speculation, too, had Fordham 
been well managed in the 2d heat, which he certainly was not. He has had the 
distemper badly this Fall, and, indeed, has not been doing well throughout the 
season. Gano was stiff and sore, from excessively severe work, though he looked, 
and apparently felt, better than on the day of his match. 

Fordham had the inside, but Fanny jumped off with the lead, and led at a very 
moderate pace down the back stretch, locked by the former, who came in front 
at the half mile post, as Fanny pulled to Gano. When the latter got a little 
warm, Barney could not place him, and his stride soon carried him past both the 
others; he came through the Ist mile ahead, Fordham being 2d, while Fanny 
was going so sweetly inhand that 100 to 30 was current on her winning the 
heat and race. On the last turn of the 2d mile, each horse being within striking 
distance, simultaneous brush took place, which resulted in Fanny’s coming 1st 
to the stand on the inside, lapped by both Gano and Fordham: Fanny soon af- 
ter shook them off, while Gano seemed to have the foot of Fordham, who soor. 
afterwards was ordered to fall within his distance. Gano made a desperate effort 
to collar the filly at the head of the quarter stretch, but could not reach her, and 
she won at her ease by four or five lengths in 6:00. 

Gano dried up better than any other one of the party, though it is difficult to 
reduce or get a sweat out of Fanny at any time. Fordham, however, was still 
taken at odds vs. Gano, while Fanny was the favorite at 4 to ! vs. the field, it 
being apparent that as yet she had not run a yard. 

Fanny cut out the work in the 2d heat from the score, with Fordham up to her 
saddle girth throughout the Ist mile. After the Ist round she shook him off for 
two lengths, but Gil. Patrick “'livened him up” with the spor, and he soon 
nearly recovered his place at her side, and in this position they finished the 2d 
mile, at which point Gano was nearly out of his distance. Fanny hed in the 3d 
mile clear, and so round the turn on to the back stretch, where Fordham came 
again, notwithstanding it was perfectly evident that the tilly was pullirg to him. 
For some unaccountable reason, however, Gil. Patrick kept him at his work, and 
in consequence, at the half mile post, he was effectually done up, the filly lesv- 
ing him at her ease, while Gano gained upon him at every stroke. Barney, who 
had waited very prudently with Gano, bottling him up for a last desperate rally, 
now applied the persuaders, and gradually, but safely made up the gap between 
him and Fordham, and finally, to the consternatior of dozens, who had bet he 
would be distanced, he challenged Fordham down the quarter stretch, and beat 
him out by half a length, Fanny winning the race handily. The official timers 
gave the time of the 2d heat 5:55, but the late owner of Omega, and several 
other turfmen, pronounced it 5:50; indeed, half a dozen watches held at my 
side did not vary above the fraction of a second from 5:50. The matter is of 10 
consequence, however, fur Fanny can “ plump it as low down into the forties 
as any party abeut here may require, for the size of their pile, and they can “set 
their meg ” as to the distance. 


FRIDAY, Dec. 11—Purse $800, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 
Col. J. Crowetl’s (Calhoun & Colclough’s) gr. m. Omega, by Timoleon, out of Daisy 
eC 4: by Ogie’s Oeces, © 9tB ...ccncckoccccdcdessscceasconcneccccsse--- David. 
Col. W. Hampton’s ch. h. Santa Anna, by Bertrand Jr., out ef Daisy by Kosciusko, | 
O Y9S occ coco ccc cecesncocougnnnncsqoesnere cabs beeinsh snes cbeceyes Gil. Patrick. 3 
Col. Thomas gr. h. Cavalier Servienté. by Bertrand, d. by Andrew, 5y. Barney....- ? 3 
Time, 7:57—7:45. 


it 


First Heat. * Second Heat. 
Time of Jat WAS .. ncucnensessetos 2:02 | Time of Ist mile.........-------- 2:00 
“ | RR Tel st imei et 1:56 “ in aE 1:56 
eS Ce oS ee 1:58 ke in la 1:55 
eat oe eae 2:01 ee Ura 1:54 
Tiene of 26t WOGE. .. cpcsas<ccdnebs 7:57 | Time of @d heat ..........--+---- 7:45 
n this 


To the great disappointment of the public Boston was not entered | 
race, for reasons highly creditable to his owner, who would have ron him but 
for a remark by a party interested in the grey mare ; the friends of Santa Anna 
were mortified at the circumstance, for though they were not at all sanguine o 
his winning, they were well assured the Mexican would not disgrace himself in 
any company. He ran the second heat most gallantly (not having made a stroke 
for the lst) and ran Omega up to?:45, though, when pulled up, dead lame at that. 
Boston's willingness to start may be gathered from the fact that his owner pub- 
licly offered, just before the entries were made, to lay $10,000 vs. $3000 that 
Boston beat Omega the Ist heat. After the entries were declared the betting 
commenced at 5 to 4 on the grey mare vs. the field, or rather against Santa 
Anna, for the Cavalier was unthought of. 

The running of the race affords little incident for description. Santa Anna 
had the inside place at starting, but at once gave up the track to the Cavalier, 
who led off with Omega 2d, all hard in hand. This relative position was main- 
tained to near the end of the 3d mile, when the pace improved simultaneously: 
Omega came first to the stand with the Cavalier 2d, and as the latter appeared 
to be well in hand when they got into straight work on the backside, Gil. Patrick 
on Santa Anna was ordered to just drop within his distance, leaving the Cavalier 
to press the mare. But she had too much game and foot for him. At the 4 
mile post he gave it up and the mare won “ by long chalks,” the other two pub 
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The mare was now the favorite at 100 te 30, 
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el than the others, while it was equally obviuus that she had not as yet 
mn put Up ; had she been pressed throughout the Ist heat, no odds would have 
' yen laid on her for the 24, as it was thought her 117 lbs. weight would tell. 

Omega made running from the score in the second heat, with Santa Anna 
jose up- At the half mile post he lapped her and kept his place to the end of 
je mile, whem on the turn the mare led clear. On the backside, however, he 
ain kept her running, giving her no respite.—Indeed he challenged for the 
a on every straight side to the end. In the 4th mile Omega led round the 
. », to the backstreteh clear, but the Mexican went up to her gallantly the mo- 
ent they got into straight work, and on the last quarter made a desperate rally 
yd contested every inch of ground home, the mare winning by a length merely, 
, 745, while the Cavalier barely saved his distance. Santa Anna pulled up 
jad lame in his near fore leg, but [ trust he is not permanently injured, 

4s was obliged to return at once from the course to town in order to give 

y this hurried sketch of the running, before taking my seat in the cars this af- 
noon for the Crescent City, I am unable to speak positively of the extent of 
gta Anna's injury. Omega, as well as the horse, were in superb order. Next 


Friday, on the Hampton Course, Fanny will meet her and Boston. J have not 
jme to add another word, 


aTURDAY, Dec. 12—Purse $300, entrance $20, conditions as before. Mile heats, 
pest 3 in 9. 
b Sakadaes colin s ‘4 


Win. R. Johnson's b. h. Wonder, pedigree above, 5yrs 2-1 
jas. Lewis’ ch. f, Emily Speed, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Pacolet, 4 yrs... 2 2 2 
waton & Lamkin’s gr. m. Alice Ann, by Director, dam by Gallatin, 6 yrs.... 1 23 3 


3 
w. Garrett's ch. f. by Bertrand Jr.,dam by Orphan Boy, 3 yrs.............. 4 dist. 
Time, 1:56—1:51— 1:55—1:54. 


Betting, Wonder vs. field—Alice Ann took the lead, was never headed and 
yon by a length—second heat, Wonder made near all the running and won by 
wo lengths hard in hand. ‘Third and fourth heats Wonder had it all his own 
yay, and won very handily—much rain fell during the morning, but cleared up 
pout twelve o'clock, yet the day proved but gloomy. The course was rather 
eavy. Ata meeting of the club, the following gentlemen were elected the 
oficers for the ensuing year—Dr. J. G. McWhorter, President; Gen. Josh. 
Thomas and Thomas Smith, Esq., Vice Presidents; Samuel Thompson, Esq. 
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CRACKERISIMS ; 
A SKETCH OF FLORIDA SERVICE. 


llowsoever correct and delicate may be one’s conceptions of human nature, 
especially of the ludicrous, it is a task of no ordinary nature to delineate them 
with fidelity and effect for the amusement or instruction of the thorough-going 
vorid. I onée had the pleasure to"know a sweet little French gentlewoman, 
vhose perceptions of humanity, especially the humorous portions of it, were 
ceen and sensible beyond measure. Not only could she perceive the mannerisms 
' people, but when you chanced to be in her company, it should go hard but 

1 were compelled to laugh, nolens volens. Whether or not she was able to 

aint or describe her comical conceptions I could never learn , but I most hearti- 
, wish she could be witness to some of the few ‘ crackerisms” daily perpetrated 
n our journeyings over the sandy plains of ‘* Pray what would you 
nean by Crakerisms?” Crackers are of several kinds. ‘‘ Boston Crackers” 
were the delight of our juvenile days, when oysters were excellent taken from 
ine chafing-dish. ‘ Soda Crackers” are the solace of the invalid and the tooth- 
ess. Ginger Crackers” are more pleasant to the tongue of the school-boy, 
than sin to a manof the world. Our ‘ Crackerisms” are not manufactures of 
paste. There are “ mountain crackers” (vide description of life on Cro’ nest, 
vy Simon Crowell), there are ‘* Western crackers,” and there are 
«Orackers” of whose ‘ crackerisms” we propose to speak. The Lexicon says, 
“ Cracker,—a hard biseuit ; a barbarous wagoner from the interior of the south- 
ern states.” 

On the 20th, we arrived at Fort Not long after we had pitched our 
ents, in the manner of the Israelites during their wanderings through the wil- 
Jerness, we were waited on by Squire , a most notable specimen of a 
‘——— cracker.” 

“ Gentle-men,” said he, (with a most peculiar emphasis on the ultimate)—“ I 
derstand you perposa disbanding the bridge across the rivyer at this place. I 
am sorry to hear this, for that thart ridge cost an 'mazin deal of labor. I seed 
the men when they was buildin’ on’t, andI reckin if this station is broke up, and 
the dod-durned vermints allowed to break onto us, and disband that thar bridge, 
ll take a considerable length of time to put her up agin !” 

“The station will not be altogether broken up, Mr. H. A few men will be 
e{t here, although with ordinary vigilance the inhabitants might eat every Indian 
yo made his appearance within ten miles of this place.” 

“Why, gentle-men, I don’t know ! dod everlastinly dod-durn thar yaller hides, 
they are a most deceptious set of critters ; they are most interruptious when you 
in’t looking for them. Didn’t they come right spang up to Jeph Jones’ place, 
aad shoot him from his plough-handle? Dod-drat thar skins! didn't seven of 
em come to my house just afore the break of day—when we was all asleep, 
and didn’t the blue pills fly through the chinks of my cabin, right smart? I 
reckin they did. Jest as soon asI could fairly onderstand the natur’ of the case, 
| picked up my old shootin-tron, and I blazed in among the bloody villyans, and 
| kept the whole eight at a reasonable distance until I could get help.” 

* You must have had a very warm time of it.” 

“Treckin I did. I should like to move out onto my place, and make some 
aominy if I could be sure the durned critters wouldn't prove savagrous.”’ 

“ Where is your place ?” 




















“It's jest about seven miles from this on the road to —--—, a monstrous 
good chance of a place it is too—only just alongside of my largest and best field, 
‘hele is prehaps one of the most dan-ge-rous precorons! (hammock) in the 
whole country. It has always been a good hidin place for the blasted varmer, 
cod evengefully burn thar yaller skins ! } 

“T do not think the Indians will trouble any of the ichabitants after the posts 
iow in contemplation are established. I have never known a country so well 
protected as this will be, in the course of a month or six weeks.” . 

“1 tell you gentle-men, they are the most deceptious and interruptious people 
on the face of the yearth! ‘They come onto you when you an’t expectia on em. 
The first year of the war, my brother Jess, away up in county, was @ 
ploughin’ in his field a little off from the settle-men/s, and his son was a layin 
ilongside the fence with his shootin-iron a-lookin out for the Indians; for ten 
chances to one, said Jess, the dod-blasted varmin may crawl on to a feller as 
they did on Jeph Jones, and slam away at him while he’s ploughin. Wall,—my 
nephew was alayin along-side the fence jest on the aydge of a pretty considera- 
vle precoron, when he seed three of the blasted critters workin along from tree 
\0 tree up towards the old man who was whistlin away at his plough! ‘“‘Es- 
ventiously dod-durn my sinnificant skin,” says the boy when he seed them, ‘if 
jou don't drap them there utensials (rifles) I'll make you faint!’’ No sooner 
‘aid than done—spang went the boy's jron, and dowa went one Indian—squat, 
was the word with the other two—they didn’t know whar the pill came from 
that settied their leader! Whoop! yelled the boy! Halle! says Jess, whats 
‘te matter? Varmint! says the boy, who had loadened his iron again, whar?! 
‘ays Jess—Whar! says the boy, and off he went over the bushes like a deer: 
‘0 see what the two squattin varmin was a-doin on! Would you believe it gen- 
‘lemen—in that excessive short time they had crawled clean out of sight '—you 
Could see whar their trail was— and whar they had dragged the dead varmiat— 
‘ess and the boy followed them just to the aydge of a large precoron—but they 
“e such a deceptious set, you can’t place no manner of dependence on ’em.” 

“Very true, Squire, Indians have been always considered a very ferocious and 
‘ruel people. Their nature prompts them to such deeds as you have related. 
What we look upon as courage, they view as cowardice—sneaking cunning is 
“ore honorable in their estimatien, than the most exalted magneminity ’’— 

“I know it gentle-men, dod blast "em, I ought to know'em, The way they 
‘st up Zeke Billins’ family just on the aydge of the Ekonoyar* scrub was truly 
‘udicrous! You've hearn tell of that massacry havn't you gentle-men!” 

Well, you see, Zeke Billins lived on a place jest on the road to—— which 
asses close to aydge of the Ekonoyar! Zeke had some business to do in the 
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¢ the varmin broke loose ; and he left his family on his 


, Place, never suspicionen that he shouldn't see aay on 'em again '—There was 


his wife, four children end three niggers. Wall, Zeke goes off, to the “ up 
country,” tixes his business and gets as far as —— on his way to his place. 
He sort a-hearn before he got home, that some kind of devilment had been goin’ 
on! Howsomdever he gets on his creefur and ‘puts out’ to know the worst. 
He got two or three of the neighbors to go along—and gentlemen when he got 
thar—they found his house burnt even to the ground, and the bodies of his wife 
and children seattered around ? 

‘Where were the negroes ?” 

Wall, nobody has rightly concluded on that pint—but people mostly suppose 
that the Indians tuk them into the precorons !— 

“ But Squire might not the family have been murdered by the slaves who ran 
away of their own accord, and may not have met an Indian since !” 

“Wall, now that may have been the case—but how the niggers should be so 
hostile, dodburn me if I know! they was always well treated. Zeke never 
misused his niggers! Besides niggers would never have scalped any body ?” 

Thos we were amazed with “ Crackerisms” for a good hour and more, by a 
man who had been raised among the poor Indians. 

Chancellor Kent in his commentaries when speaking of the title to Indian lands, 
very jnstly observes ~ , : 

“The restless and enterprising population on the Indian borders, and which, 
in a considerable degree partakes of the fierce and lawless manners of the 
Lunter state, are exempt no doubt from much sympathy with Indian sufferings, 
and they are penetrated with perfect contempt for Indian rights. If it were not 
for the frontier garrisons and troops of the United States, officered by correct 
and disereet men, there would probably be a state of constant hostility between 
the Indians and the white borderers and hunters. 

Our Squire H. is of that class of men described above. He believes that In- 
dians, who when not outraged have been justly called “ generous barbarians” 
are no better than Vermin—that they are without souls, without sensibility, 
without feelings and incapable of possessing any natural or acquired rights ! 
Such is the perfectability of human nature! Selfishness knows not affection ! 


* * * * + * * * * 
* * + * * * * * * 


A dance was “gotten up” on the evening of the , which might have put 
Terpsichore to the blush, and the music of the sable Paganini, I am confident, 
would have thrown Orpheus literally in the shade. I cannot call this exhibition 
a “bal costume,” nor yet a masquerade, nor was it in every sense a fancy ball, 
although I doubt exceedingly whether Almacks, or the courtly assemblages of 
St. James, can at all times boast the presence of many such fancy characters as 
graced the frolick on the night of the — At “early candle-light ” the com- 
pany began to assemble, and 








“« By two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath framed strange creatures in her time.” 


A Mr. C came into the room, habited in a dress like Joseph's coat of many 
colors. Capitally he wore a mass of bushy hair—an ample shirt-collar supported 
his head by the ears, strangely reminding me of a tutor at whose feet I once 
humbly sat, and whose collar equalled a calendar in every respect. On Sunday 
it was close under the ears—on Monday the top of his cravat ranged along the 
graduated scale at division number two—on Tuesday at number three—until 
about sun-down on each successive Saturday no vestige of the long-tried linen 
was visible! Such a collar as this now graced the visage of Mr. C His 
was a peculiarcoat. His nether man was habited in white cotton trowsers, or- 
namented along the seams with large bows of blue ribbon. Think of this, ve 
exquisites, and never more presume to “ wear such blushing honors thick upon 
you!” About his ancles he had tied blue ribbons, with bows pendant! In his 
own view, he was decidedly the greatest and best dressed man in the room. As 
for the room, it was enclosed with logs, without ceiling, wainscotting, or any 
other civilized appurtenance. The dancing was peculiarly “cracker,” consisting 
of those movements of the pedestals generally known as “double trouble,” 
“jaba,” and other equally energetic and graceful steps. ‘The dancers appeared 
to “go in” not so much for fashion as for exercise. S—— politely requested 
the honor of Miss Lydia Ann’s company in a waltz! ‘In a what?” modestly 
inquired the blushing damsel. ‘In a waltz,” repeated the anxious swain. ‘'] 
never heard tell of such a thing; is it a game two can play at'” This was too 
much for poor S , and he retired with feelings indescribable. 

For people surrounded by a savage enemy, liable at any moment to be fallen 
upon, perhaps at the still midnight hour, and cut to pieces, I never saw such 
merry men, women, and children. Nothing but continual laughing, feasting 
and merriment. 














* Et-a-ni-ah Scrub, —a large district of country covered with scrub oak, black-jack, &c: 
+ Georgia. 








By the arrival of the Liverpool packet ship Columbus, we are placed in pos- 
session of London dates to the 8th ult. Although this is but two days later than 
our former advices, it gives us the Sunday papers a week later than those before 
received. From them we glean a modicum of theatrical and sporting intelli- 
gence ; the former will be found on our last page. 

The Racing season being over in England, our files are rather barren of interest. 
The list of Winners for the year being published, we have made casual! note of 
the success of certain prominent horses in the stud. 


9 of the get of Actwon (son of Scud) have won 19 Prizes 
§ ‘© Augustus (son of Sultan) “ 6 * 
ee. ‘* Belshazzar (son of Blacklock) és 9 “ 
<6 * ** Cain (son of Paulowitz) “ 16 6 
14, + «© Camel (son of Whalebone) “ 27; 
‘>. > ** The Colonel (son of Whisker) ” 7 “6 
hn « ** Defence (son of Whalebone) 66 19 “s 
g * * Doctor Syntax (son of Paynator) se _. Sibe 
as: * *  Emilius (son of Orville) “ 32 “s 
"ess ‘“ Glaucus (son of Partisan) “6 5 “ 
e+ © Glencoe (son of Sultan) “ 9 a 
o. * ‘* Jerry (son of Smolensko) * “ 13 = 
> ** Langar (son of Selim) + 44 A 
 & “ Liverpool (son of Tramp) “ 25 . 
_ ‘© Mulatto (son of Catton) ss 20% . 
_ “Muley (son of Orville) m 19 2 
: fx: ‘* Muley Moloch (son of Muley) “6 Bl . 
ed ‘«  Pantaloon (son of Castrel) ee y ? 
a> “Physician (son of Brutandorf) ts 34 y 
5 a “Plenipotentiary (son of Emilius) ” 12 - 
a “Priam (son of Emilius) a 35 ° 
6 « ‘© Reveller (son of Comus) * 18 . 
4% ** Rowton (son of Oiseau) ¥ 13 . 
7. * ‘The Saddler (son of Waverley) ; 25 ve 
y= “Sir Hercules (son of Whalebone) : 19 . 
6% ‘*  §t. Nicholas (son of Emilias) = 19 “ 
BN ‘**  §t. Patrick (son of Walton) - 15 
Se * “Stumps (son of Whaljebone) a 10 r 
6“ “ Sultan (son of Selim) . a 21k - 
» Mees “ ‘Taurus (son of Phantom or Morisco) ? 20% 2 
li “ “  Velocipede (son of Blacklock) “ 22 : 
pikes “ Voltaire (son of Blacklock) 14 


Assoon as we can find room we shall publish the whole, as the mere number 
of winners and of prizes is not an unerring test of the value of any stock. 

His Grace the Duke of Cleveland has enlarged and again established his rac- 
ing stud at Raby Castle, where they are now under his veteran trainer, Mr. John 
Smith. | 

Mr. Wm. Scott has sold his Derby colt, The Duke of Wellington, by The 
Saddler, out of Flighty, to Colonel Anson. 

Mr. Clarke has sald his ch. c. Benjamin, by Belshazzar, to a gentleman res!- 
dent in the south of England, for the sum of 500 guineas. be 

A catalogue is in preparation of turf debts due and owing at Tattersall’s " 
elsewhere, which are to be put up for sale by public auction. The name = 
address of the debtors, with the precise amount of their debts ; their dates, i 
races on which they were incurred, will be fully stated ; and they will be ae 4 
ed down to the highest bidder. We have a draft copy of the catalogae, whic 
includes names little suspected of defalcation, and we expect large additions 
The auctioneer is to receive 10 per cent. on what he may realize, from — 
the government duty is to be dedacted. As there is nothing uncommon in this 
mode of disposing of claims, it is to be adopted at the end of every racing sea- 


Sire 2 


son. The catalogues may be had at one shillin cock. The bon : chads ‘. 
ter of each lot is to be attested wy-twetespemibte onsliinnter: ae 


(From Bell’s Life in London.) 
nm" : Nov. 3 eh ibe de State of the 
onpay, Nov. 3.—With this day commenced the « ion.”’ 
we may venture to judge from varivus evidences t sad ation.” ent ‘ 
will be equalled only by its ness. Not to indulge in sntidipations —— 
must be the reverse of agreeable to that industrious body, the “ betters round,” 
we will restrict our present notice to its immediate subjects, viz. the settlin 
for Newmarket, and the Derby betting. Following so closely upon the seahioe 
tion of the racing season, the attendance, as, in fact, it always is on the Monda 
after the Houghton Meeting, was large, and considerable anxiety was evinced 
to “settle,” an anxiety arising not solely out-of recent events but from the 
Derby, Oaks, St. Leger, and other great races, on which heavy balances have 
been standing. We cannot say that even the last week's accounts were elosed, 
much less that any thing was done towards wiping off arrears and thereby soft- 
ening that asperity to which repeated procrastinations have given birth. We 
have frequently deprecated this curse of the turf, and as it increases in magni- 
tude instead of diminishing, is it surprising that business should be fat' Had 
a right feeling existed we should not so often have hear! the questies, ** Wha 
settles for !—the blank may be filled up with the names of several par- 
ties of high standing, who, perfectly able and willing to pay, have fallen so much 
into the habit of putting off the evil day as to occasion serious inconvenience to 
— to bring discredit on themselves, and, as a consequence, to cripple specu- 
ation. ; 

At club-houses the names of those “ slow caches” who suffer subscriptions 
to remain unpaid beyond a certain period, are exhibited without ceremony on 
the chimney piece—why not adopt the same plan at Tattersall’s? It would 
work miracles in the way of reformation, and give a stability to the “ money 
market" which it has long ceased to possess. We suggested the “ black board” 
some years back, aud in hopes that, for their own sakes, the subscribers (ie. the 
men of ‘regular habits’) will take it into consideration, we drop the mater for ~ 
the present.—The Derby: The results of the Criterion and the fifty sovereigns 
sweepstakes at Newmarket have made this a very open race, and there can be no 
doubt that the betting on it would be good if the bookimakers and the backers 
of favorites were more equally divided ; the former, however, are in so large a 
majority that the ** supply” cannet suffice for all, some wili stop half way and 
trust to luck to pull through, others must be content to lay the odds without be- 
ing nice as to the “takers,” and a few will be compelled to lay their books aside 
altogether or to ‘turn round” and back horses. That this is not an erroneous 
or exaggerated view of affairs was made manifest by the nature and extent of the 
transactions on ‘* the day of the date” of this article. There certainly were several 
in the room who were desirous to invest as backers, but the ‘ sum total” was as 
a ‘‘drop in the ocean” to the wants of the book makers ; it is scarcely necessary 
to add that with so many to choose from, the ‘favourite’ and “‘ middle men” 
either stood out for high prices or were careful with whom they closed. The bu- 
siness actually done was by no means unimportant, but may be disposed of in a 
few lines :—Eringo and the Rosalie colt opened at evens, the first bets laid be- 
ing 1,400 to 200 and 800 to 100 against them jointly, and 16 to 1 against each ; 
Eringo was only slightly affected by the subsequent engagements, but the cur- 
rent set so strongly against Lord Bruce's colt that hefore the adjourntaent was 
moved 20 to 1 be came his offering price. We should here state that Mustapha 
stood at 40 to 1 in the early part of the day, and that at that time John Day’s lot 
could not have been named at more than 7 or 8 tol; the decline of this horse, 
however, from 50 to | (1,000 to 15 laid once), and of the Rosalie colt to 20 10 1, 
would naturally influence the odds against the lot, which, although nothing was said 
or done to give us aclue, cannot now be much under 10to 1. Coronation’s price 
throughout the afternoon was 18 to 1—it wus taken by several parties. Scott’s lot 
averaged 7 to 2, taken to £100, but always obtainable ; only three “ items, ’ of it 
were backed, viz. :—Marshal Soult, the Duke of Wellington, and Van Amburgh ; 
each illustrious in his way. At the commencement it was rather close fighti 
between the two “ great captains,” 30 to 1 having been taken with some spirit ' 
about the Duke, 25 to 1 laid in hundreds against the Marshal, and 1,000 laid 
between them at evens; ultimately the * French” prevailed and ‘‘ The Duke” 
retreated. The lion-tamer was backed for three or four ponies at 40 to 1, but 
was not ageneral favorite. The highest offer agst Cameleon was 22 to 1, and 
this only in one quarter—three points more would have been taken eagerly. 
We heard of only ove bet of 20 to 1 against Ralph. Sir Hans was not in much 
estimation, his party, and it was a select one, having stood out for 30 to 1, an 
advance of five points on the top figure at Newmarket. Lord Jersey’s, Sir Gil- 
hert Heathcote’s, and Mr. Forth’s lots were backed at the quotations mentioned 
below, and divers tens, scores, and ponies were put on Brother to Tom, Abydos, 
Palemon, Simoom, Traffic, &c., at liberal prices. 

Tuurspay.—A detail of this day’s proceedings will not tax the patience of 
our readers ; the only bets made were 15 to 4 (in ponies) against Scott’s lot, 12 
to 1 in hundreds agst Marshal Soult and Cameleon, 25 to 1 to a hundred against 
Marshal Soult, 1,000 to 30 against The Duke of Wellington, 350 to 10 and 
1,000 to 25 against Van Amburgh, and 50 to 1 to £30 against Mustapha. Our 
winter quotations may be expected to be equally “lively.” 


—————— — 























MONDAY DERBY THURSDAY 
7to 2agst Scott’s lot ..............-. secescsccceesss- 15 to 4 agst (taken) 
2000 to 100 —— Lord Jerse *s lot ftaken)........ Stee ueece 
25to 1-— SirG. Heathcote’s lot [taken).............. — 
25to 1—— Forth’s lot (taken)... ..............--eeee 
1000 to 60 —— Eringo [taken)................ veetickd itis 
18to 1 —— Coronation jtaken).............-. ccc ccnee 
SD to 3 ———— ROCKS Cliccckencccccsec cosccccccccs ecoe 20 to ] —— 


20to 1 —— Ralph (taken).... 
20to 1 —— Marsha! Soult... 
































22to 1—— Cameleon ....... 
26to 1—— Sir Hans........... ine 
SBite 1 ——= Freer bb Te ori nnn cae cc ccc ce cose coccece 
35to0 !—~ Duke of Wellington (taken)..-............ 33 to 1 —— [taken] 
40to 1—— Wahab (taken) ..............n.-..-. sedis 
40 to 1 aaeeamanead Palemon {[taken) ee ee ee wee eee ee eee ee tenn 
50to 1 — Simoom (taken)... .... cc cece wccccccccce 50 to 1 —_— 
40to 1 —— Van Amburgh (taken)..................... 40 to 1 —— [taken] 
Oe ee | ee 50 to | —— [taken] 
SOto 1 —— Abydos (taken) ... cc. ccccccccceccceccccce 50 to 1 —— 
oe DON Sa hathinte deachbaaccscacecasesceséc 50 to 1 —— 
2000 to 35 —— Snowdrop (taken}..................-...... 
3000 to 30 —— Traffic (taken) ....................----..-- 





1000 to 50 —— Bach agst. M. Soult & Rosalie in one bet (t) 
1600 even between M. Soult and the Duke of Wellington. 


= a = — ' Field agst Eringo and Rosalie 
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From the same paper we give the horses which compose the “lots” of the 


most noted stables. 
JOHN SOOTT’sS LOT. 
Lord Westminster's t. c. Van Amburgn, brother to Sleight-of-Hand 
Lord Westminster’s b. c. Satirist, by Pantaloon, out of Sarcasm 
Lord Westminster’s b. c. Mornipg Star. by Glaucus, out of Be 
Lord Chesterfield’s ch. c. Knight of the Whistle, by Velocipede, out of Rattle’s dam. 
Lord Chesterfield’s b. c. by Ishmael, ont of Arcot Lass 
Col. Anson’s br ¢. Pandarus, by Velocipede, out of Barbara 
Col. Anson’s b. c. Traffic, by Hampton, dam by Smolensko 
Co}. Anson’s b. c. Duke of Wellington, by The Saddler, out of Flighty 
Mr. G. Clark’s br. c. Gammon-box, brother to Dragsman 
Mr. G. Clark’s ch. c. by Langar, out of Delusion 
Mr. Gully’s b. c. Radical, by Tomboy, out of Sal 
Mr. W. Scott’s ch. c. Marsha} Soult, brother to Hornsea 
Mr. Bowes’ b. c. Sedi-ben-Sedi, by Laurel, dam by Mameiuke 


JOHN DAY'S LOT. / 
Lord G. Bentinck’s b. c. The Coronet, by The Colonel, out of Lady Ema 6. 
Lord G. Bentinck’s ch. c. Goubemonche, by Langar, out of Flycatcher 
Lord G. Bentinck’s ch. c. Mustapha, by Sultan, out of Velocity 
Lord Bruce's b. c. by Glancus, out of Rosalie 
Mr. Wreford’s b. c. by Sultan, out of Monimia 
Mr. Wreford’s b. c. by Suitan, out of Margellina 
Mr. Wreford’s br. c. by Camel, out of Escape 
LORD S8TRADBROKE’S LOT. 
, by Alpheus, out of Beggarman’s dam 
Speman aber to Flatte:er, by Muley, out of Clare 
Safeguard, by Sheet Anchor, out of Harriet 
COL. PEEL'S LOT. 
Cameleon, brother to Whim, by Camel, out of Versatility 
Simoom, brother to Siroc, by Camel, out of Seabreeze 
Hawhk’s-eye, brother to Vulture, by Langar, vut of Kite 
LORD EXETER’S LOT. 
Abydos, by Sultan, out of Velvet 
Cesarewitch, by Rockingham, oat of Drum-major's dam 
Beyrout, by Ibrahim, out of Anne of Gierstein. 
LORD JERSEYS LOT 
Black Hawk, by Buzzard, out of Alea 
Joachim, by Glaucus, out of Joanna 
SIR G. HEATHCOTE’S LOT. 
Mongolian, by Glaucus, out of Miss Wilfred 
Tonquin, by Langar, out of Cantatrice 
MR. MOSTYN’S LOT. 
Prince Caradoc, by The Colonei, out of Queen of Trumps 
Peter the Great, by Voltaire, out of Her Highness 
Colt by The Tulip, outof Queen Bess 
MR. THORNHILL'S LOT. 
Friago, trother to Mango, by Emilius, out of Mustard 
E. O., by Emilius, out of oe 
Lumley, by Langar, out of Fidelity. wis 
RogE’s’ LOT. 
Prussian (late Haxel!), by Yease Whisker, out of Birthday 
L , by Glaucus, out of Bre 


Muley Silvertail (also in the Oakes, 
neN ly by Muley Mow of octave, has ten running is Ireland, and js sory 


pcviel ict this lot.) 
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"BUBBLES ON BALLOONING. 


BY LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 





’ “ Here we go—up—up—up.”"—Tom Thumb. 
- “ Restat iter ceelo, coelo tentabimus ire. 
Da veniam caspto, Jupiter alte, meo.”—Ovip. 


Mason, in his interesting work on ballooning (or, to use a more classical 
ee. states, ‘ choi to Mr. C. Green the world are indebted for 
the entire results of all that is boneficial in the practice, or novel in the theory, 
of this most delightful and sublime of sublunary enjoyments ;” and the ever- 
Green eronaut has proved himself worthy of the — having accomplished 
more than any other “sailor in the air’ (as the G word would describe it), 
in nearly three hundred ascents that he has made. He is one of those who re- 
gard net the perils of the sca, and who look upon the Atlantic as no more than 
a simple canal, of which three days and nights might suffice to effect the pass- 
age. Nay,some have been found sanguine enough to assert that, transported 
by the trade winds, they do not despair of accomplishing the circle of the earth 
in fifteen days! 

If the great desideratum can be attained, that of steering the machine, we 
venture to predict Mr. Green will overcome the di‘ficulty. Hitherto, the only 
practical account to which #rostation has been turned was the survey of the 
field of battle at Fleurus from a balloon, by which means the French prevented 

urprise. ; 

' Fo balloons formed on a large scale we are indebted to France, where two 
brothers, Stephen and Joseph Montgolfier, paper-makers at Annody, distinguish- 
ed themselves ir. 1782, by exhibiting the fitst wrostatic machines, which have since 
excitedso much attention. On the 27th March, 1783, aballoon, constructed of 
jutestring, and rendered impervious to the enclosed air by caoutchouc dissolved 
in spirit, was exhibited in the Champ de Mars in Paris, and went up before a nu- 
merous concourse of people. After floating among the clouds for nearly three 
quarters of an hour, it descended in a field about fifteen miles distant, to the sur- 
rise and astonishment of the peasants. The next experiment was made by 
re Montgolfier before the king, queen, the court, and all the beau monde 
of Paris at Versailles. The dalloon consisted of cloth made of linen and cotton 
thread. Its height was nearly sixty feet, its diameter about forty-three feet. It 
ascended with the first living wronauts on record —a sheep, a cock, and a duck, 
(many a goose has since followed,) rose to the height of 1440 feet, and fell about 
10,200 feet from the place of ascent. The success of this attempt, induced the 
intrepid and philosophical M. Pilatre de Rozier to offer himself as the first @rial 
adventurer; and on the 15th of October he ascended in a balloon constructed by 
Montgolfier. It was of an oval shape, about seventy-four feet in height and for- 
ty-eight feet in diameter. To the aperture at the bottom was attached a wicker 
car or basket, about three feet broad, with a balustrade about three feet high. 
From the centre of the aperture an iron brazier was suspended by chains, in 
which a fire was lighted for inflating the machine. On the balloon being inflated. 
De Rozier placed himself in the car, aud, to the astonishment of a multitude of 
spectators, ascended to the height of eighty-four feet, and there kept the machine 
doating by repeatedly throwing straw and wood upon the fire. This experiment 
was repeated on the 17th and 19th, on which occasion Monsieur Giraude de Vil- 
liette and the Marquis d’Arlandes ascended with Rozier. The Academy of 
Sciences voted the annual prize to the Messrs. Montgolfier. In the above-re- 
cited experiments the machine was secured by ropes. The first unconfined 
(ballon libre) wrial ascent took place in the Bois de Boulogne, in November, 
when M. de Rozier and the Marquis d’Arlandes ascended’ in the above-men- 
tioned balloon. ‘The wronauts are supposed to have soared to an elevation of 
above 3000 feet. They were driven horizontally over Paris, crossing the Seine 
below the barrier of La Conférence, and passing thence between the Ecole Mili- 
taire and the Hétel des Invalides. On attempting to descend they found that 
the wind was carrying them upon the houses of the Rue de Sévre, faubourg St. 
Germain. With the utmost presence of mind they increased the fire (not an 
Englishman's idea of a pleasant fire-side), and making another rise in the world 
continued their course till they had completely crossed Paris, when they de- 
scended very gently on the plains near the new Boulevard, having been in the 
air upwards of twenty-five minutes. Strange to say, d'Arlandes, who evinced 
so much intrepidity, was broken for cowardice in his military capacity at the 
commencement of the French revolution. 

Notwithstanding the rapid progress of erostation in France, there is no au- 
thentie account of any experiments of this kind in England until the close of the 
year 1783. The most promising attempt was made by Zambeccari, an Italian, 
whose excursions are detailed by Kotzebue, and whose balloon was launched 
from the Artillery Ground, London, in November; and after travelling at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour, was taken up near Petworth. 


fn 1784, wrial voyages became frequent. In April, Messrs. Morveau and 
Bertrand ascended from Dijon ; they were in the air about an hour and a half, 
and traversed about eighteen miles. Sir E. Vernon went from London to Hors- 
ham, thirty-six miles, within the hour. In May, four ladies and two gentlemen 
ascended at Paris in a Montgolficr, a “ballon captif,” as it was termed—the ma- 
chine being eonfined by ropes. Madame Thible ascended shortly after in a “‘bal- 
lon libre.” But our limits will not permit us to give the names of all the aspi- 
rants who ascended in France at this period. The Duke de Chartres, after- 
wards Duke of Orleans—better known as the Unfortunate Egalité—father of 
the present- king, was on one occasion, in imminent danger ; he and his compa- 
nions being compelled, when at a height of 5100 feet, to make holes in the bal- 
loon, for the purpose of discharging the inflammable air, and which caused them 
to descend most rapidly to the ground. 

The-first erial voyage performed in England was in May 1784, by Vincent 
Lunardi, a native of Italy. His balloon was made of oiled silk, thirty-three feet 
m diameter; froma net, which went about two-thirds over the balloon, a hoop 
was attached by cords, to which the car was fixed. This balloon was filled with 
inflammable air, produced from zinc by means of diluted vitriolic acid. 

The second zrial voyage in England was performed by Monsieur Blanchard 
and Mr. Sheldon, Professor of Anatomy to the Royal Academy, and who was 
the first Englishman that ascended in an erostatic machine. Monsieur Blan- 
chard landed his friend at Chelsea; and travelling at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour, descended near Romsey. In October, Mr Sadler made a successful trip 
from Oxford, with an inflammable air balloon of his own construction. 


The catastrophe that befel Messieurs de Rozier and Romain, in 1785 (who 
ascended at Boulogne, with the intention of crossing to England), by their bal- 
loon ¢atehing fire at an altitude of three quarters of a mile, though deeply la- 
mented, did not debar other aspiring heroes ; for in July, Mr. Crosbie ascended 
in Dublin, with a view of crossing the Channel, but descended in the ocean, and 
was with some difficulty saved ; aud Major Money, in an ascent from Norwich, 
was driven out to sea, wnd after two hours’ sky-larking, dropped into the water, 
and was taken up in a state of extreme debility by a revenue cutter, having been 
struggling with the waves for nearly seven hours. Nor were our French neigh- 
bors less enterprising, for’ Monsieur Blanchard, accompanied by the Chevalier 
de I'Epinard, ascended. from Lisle, and traversed a distance of 300 miles before 
they descended ; and in the course of that year, the former, as the Vauxhall 
bills would say, “made his thirty-second ascent” !! 

We pass over the next seventeen years, during which a few uninteresting 
erial voyages were made in different parts of the world ; merely remarking, that 
within two years of the first discovery of the art of navigating the atmosphere, 
more than forty persons ascended without any great injury. 

In our own days accidents have increased :—In 1806, Carlo Brioschi, Astro- 
nomer Royal at Naples, ascended with Signor Andreani; the balloon burst, its 
remnants checked the fall of the latter sufficiently to save his life: but Brios- 
chi died shortly afterwards f.om the effects of it. 

In 1819, Madame Blanchard fell a victim from the ignition of her balloon 
by a spark of artificial fireworks. Her husband had “braved the breeze” thirty- 
six times. 

_ In 1824, Windham Sadler (second son of the veteran eronaut, who had made 
sixty successful voyages) was killed from a balloon. 

In the same year, Lieutenant Harris, R. N., was killed in an ascent from the 
Eagle Tavern, City Road ; he was aecompanied by Miss Stocks, who was for- 
tunately saved, and which gave * the pickpockets,” as Dr. Johnson called the 


woe an Opportunity of exercising their wit on “ the sudden rise and fall of 
tocks. 


Jordaki Kuparinto, a Pole, hada narrow 
but he descended safely in a parachute. 

Jp 1837, Mr. Cocking fell a victim to an imprudent 
scent in a parachute constructed on defective principles. 

Turn we now to the successful candidates for wrostatic fame. 
Semmes premiérement. 

As far as we can asceriain, nearly forty ascents have been made by our own 
countrywomen ; seventeen by our Continental neighbors, the French ; three b 
the Germans ; and only one from the Land of Song and clear Skies. . 

In June 1820, Monsieur Garnerin, subsequently the hero of fifty erial 
and Captain Sowden ascended it, a hydrogen gas balloon from Rane} 
dens, in the presence of thousar.ds of spectators, and performed an erial voyage 
of more than fifty miles in three quarters of an hour ; they alighted near Col- 
chester. In the fullowing September, Garnerin made the experiment of ascend- 
ing in a balloon and descending in a parachute.” St. (ieorge's Parade, North 
= Street, was = — A Syed p neal eect a adventu- 

man en ascended majestically amidst the accla- 
mations of innumerable In about eight aan, when the bellows 


was nearly out of sight, in cut the rope—the balloon, separated from the 
rnin nent wih te gre! rp bt to uct fete! was 
parachute, which, until it e ell with the utmost velocity. Gradu- 





escape, his balloon having ignited ; 
attempt at making a de- 
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ally cpening, however, which it did in a few seconds, the descent became gen- 
tle np ot sapped on landing ” Monsieur Garnerin experienced some pretty se- 
vere shocks, he escaped without any material injary. 

In our days, nothing has come up to the grand Nassau Balloon, as it 
was named, in compliment to the place of its descent. It ascended from 
Vauxhall Gardens on the 7th November, 1836; and, after an eighteen hours’ 
trip, passing over parts of England, France, Belgium, Prussian-Germany, landed 
at two leagues from the town of Wielburg, in the duchy of Nassau. During its 
progress it passed over or near the following towns :—London, Rochester, Can- 
terbury, Dover, Calais, Cassel, Ypres, Courtray, Lisle, Alt, Brussels, field of 
Waterloo, Namar, Liege, Spa, Coblentz: the triumvirate who went this trip 
were Messrs. Green, Holland, and Monk Mason. The Vauxhall Balloon is a 
spheroid, sixty feet high, capable of cuntaining 80,000 feet of gas, and of carry- 
“is ne persons : indeed, on one occasion we saw it fully freighted with live 

as 
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**Descend, ye nine !” 
What an opening for an ode to the modern Dedaluses ! 

One ofthe great difficulties of wrostation, that of descending with safety, has 
been recently accomplished : for we find that during the late Birmingham music 
meeting, Mr. Gypson ascended and brought into operation his new safety-valve ; 
so placed at the top of the balloon, that on nearing the earth, after the ascent, 
the machine can be at once exhausted of the gas, and rendered stationary, with- 
out the risk of rebounding or dragging along the ground as formerly. So confi- 
dent did the zronaut rely upon the oi that he dispensed with the grappling- 
irons and cables as unnecessary incumbrances, and made a descent with the ut- 
most facility, from an elevation of half a mile. But we must put an end to our 
erialflights, trusting that the rising generation will remember the fate of Ica. 
rus, not fly at too high game, but rather follow the prudence and ingenuity 
of his parent Dedalus. London Sporting Review. 








THE FRENCH SPY SYSTEM—No. II. 


FROM M. GISQUET'S POLICE MEMOIRS. 








Continued from our paper of December 12 
The simultaneous existence of several police departments has heen mentioned, 
even under the present government; but in that, as in many other things, per- 
sons argued thereon without knowing the facts, either by exaggerating or miscon- 
struing them. It is, however, true that the prefect of police had not the whole 
of the police agents at his command ; there is a police attached to the depart- 
ment of the Minister of the Interior; a little has been done at all various times 
in a more elevated sphere ; in short, there are some of the superior administra- 
tions with which a correspondence is occasionally carried on. 

That state may be viewed in two different lights; the advantage is in the in- 
crease which results from the means of furnishing the authorities with informa- 
tior. (éclarier le pouvoir); the inconvenience arises from opening too many doors 
to intriguers in order to mislead some fractions of the Government as to the facts 
instead of supplying them with positive instructions. 

In order to omit nothing in the collection of moral infirmities, of which I am 
sketching the picture, I must state also that there are some people to whom I do 
not hesitate to give the title—not a very flattering one, however—of police 
agents. 

Those parasites congregate around those in power and are but seldom occu- 
pied but with imagining fresh schemes, in order to extort money. The facts which 
wili be read will give a general idea of those persons who live by their wits 
(classe d’industriels.) 

A certain baroness whose husband was attached to the service of the old Royal 
Family, exhibited the most sincere devotion for the new dynasty. She perio- 
dically addressed to me certain communications, not over substantial, but remark- 
able only for the style of the narrative, and received from time to time an order 
for asmall sum from the secret service money. 

The insignificance of her notes was the cause of my dispensing with her ser- 
vices ; but the baroness was tenacious, she would not give up the advantages of 
the character which she essayed. 

Independent of her importunate visits she overwhelmed me with information 
which she derived from the journals, or else she invented some innocent tale, 
and never failed to claim the salary for her avowed services. When she had 
ws all my patience she thought of some pretext in order to return to the 
charge. 

os about the end of October, 1832, a period when the Government knew 
that the Duchess of Berry was concealed in the environs of Nante, the baroness 
assured me Meee and in writing that she was acquainted with Madame’s re- 
treat, but she could not bring herself to betray such a secret without having the 
promise of a large reward, and a small sum of 1,000 francs paid to her on ac- 
count. 

Having little faith in her veracity, the assertions of the Baroness were made 
with so much assurance, the names of some legitimatist personages, were chosen 
with so much dexterity, and besides her former position gave herso many means 
of diving into the secrets of the party, that I could not reject the chance of ren- 
dering an important service to the Government. 

The sum demanded was therefore remitted to the baroness, and the following 
day she informed me that the Duchess of Berry was concealed in a cha/cau near 
Arpagon, under the name of Madame Bertin. 

On the eve of Fieschi’s crime, another swindler being informed by the rumor 
ebroad of the uneasiness we were in with respect to the review of the following 
day, informed me, in a report, that a plot, very cleverly prepared, placed the 
King’s life in great danger; that eight Republicans had assembled at his resi- 
dence to discuss for the last time the means of execution ; that the crime would 
be consummated without fail during the review ; and that he offered to make 
known and arrest beforehand the guilty parties if I consented to pay him imme- 
diately a certain sum. 

M. Thiers was still Minister of the Interior; he thought that it would be 
better to be a hundred times the dupe of an impostor than to expose himself to 
reject an useful warning, and authorised the payment of the sum demanded. 


Our indicateur explained then how the conspirators, only one of whom was 
known to him, were te meet again at his house on the 28th, very early in the 
morning, in order that their different avocations might be assigned, and how they 
were to go afterwards to a certain place that was named to effect the crime. He 
ugged us to surround his house at an early hour, and to watch each of the indi- 
viduals that came out. By means of these precautions we were sure of being 
enabled to place the conspirators in the hands of the law at the moment when 
they wished to act. 

Fifteen inspectors, two peace officers, and a commissary of police imme- 
diately station themselves round his residence ; they remain there during the 
night, theit surveillance amounts to nothing ; two men only, no doubt their con- 
federates, entered the abode of their pretended confidant ; they remained there 
till the very moment of the review, and on leaving his house one of them went 
to Montmartre and the other to Charonne. _ 

This time it is the Countess de B..__.- who had all the honor and profit of 
the combination. That lady was not ignorant of the desire that there was to 
discover the retreat of the Republicans that had escaped in July, 1835, from the 
prison of St. Pelagie ; she wrote to me that, being in great want of money, she 
was compelled to commit a dreadful action. She wanted some thousands of 
francs to reveal the secret of which she was the confidant, offering to say where 
several of those that had escaped had retired to, and asking for a simple advance 
of one thousand francs. The Minister of the Interior authorised the payment, 
and the Countess de B.....- informed us that she was going to accompany to 
the frontiers two of the principal accused, who were to pass off, the one as her 
husband and the other for herservant. She had indicated the diligence, named 
the day of the departure, and the real and borrowed names of the fugitives. 


She started, in short, in the conveyance that was pointed out; six of my 
agents were with her, and it may be imagined that every measure was adopted 
in order to arrest her imaginary travelling companions ; but if the amiable Coun- 
tess had some delinquents with her, the culpability of them was not of a nature 
to demand the superior jurisdiction of the Court of Peers. 
As a resumé, the lady took her trip at the expense of the State, having re- 
served to herself all its agrémens. 
There are yet other men who are eager to make offers of service to any pre- 
fect of police ; it applies to those rowés who are attached to some foreign Lega- 
tion, who, under pretext of making themselves useful to our Government, only 
go to the prefecture but in the hope of taking by surprise the semi-confidences ; 
perhaps also in order to try to discover the machinery of the Administration and 
to be acquainted with the personnel thereof. 
The approaches to the cabinet of a prefect of police, by the concourse of per- 
sons that attend there, may be said te be an interesting scene for the political 
observer. From those men the proposal to make the police acquainted with 
— facts is but a captious means of subtilising secrets instead of supplying 
them. 
A peculiar disposition with men that conspire, and especially with Republi- 
cans, was to suspect their accomplices; the most insignificant circumstance he- 
came in thsir eyes a motive of suspicion. If any of them were met near the 
prefecture of police, if any private resources made them a little more at their 
ease, they were forthwith signalised as being suspicious, and prevention soon be- 
iy oto equivalent of reality. 

ir suspicious turn of mind made them very credulous; not being able to ex- 


plain how their mancw-uvres came to my knowledge, they accused each reciprocally 





with serving the police, their suspicions being almost tavariably ill-founded. 
Their exasperation against me was without limit; they overwhelmed me 
daily with anonymous letters, threatening me with awful revenge, which often 


been all in vain, and he is nearly as wet as when he came into t 
This process will go on an uncertain time, depe 
animal, until, nature having effected the necessary 
“ Richard is himself 


Dec. 19, 
varied as to form. Some were to pounce upon me at the first lamp, «a... . 
stifle me, some to rip me up, and some to ~ ten ut in Mets gr to 
swore they would cut me up in small pieces, and the latter that I should be bu 
we? slow +e piece in short, wished to skin me alive! — 

cannot call to mind without a smile all those gentillesses of those 

i i 4 . he good Re. 
ime * ee of numerous tortures which their phi‘anthropy destine 4 
Notwithstanding that unequivocal evidence of interest whi ; 
and friends evinced for ma--netuithetending their oath to ey ie leethere 
very first meeting—none of them attempted to make my person the Sedge 
their patriotic work ; and yet I went out nearly every day alone, at all hou of 
and even at night ; and [ may say that I never was accompanied or followed . 
my own safety. A hundred times those forming sections of the Righ:s of M, or 
the Brutus of the Carrefour found me on their way, and none wished lo s an, 
the opportunity. Was it their good will that failed! I should doubt ; = 
they were restrained by that error which is common to all. They thought I om 
constantly surrounded by invisible agents. Jf there was a crowd in the ach 
it was policemen in plain clothes (mouchards deguisés) ; in the streets that on. 
deserted, no doubt some sergens de ville were concealed behind the ho were 
shop doors. Thus their visions protected me by an army of Seentents use or 

eed I say that it is not those occult instruments, or with ostensible 

ployés that business is carried on. The first are not, properly speaking em- 
attached tothe Administration. They have no direct right to a salary oem 
are only paid when they deserve it; there is often an intermediate stop os ome 
ruption in their relations with the Prefecture ; sometimes they are sent away er- 
they disappear with the circumstances that had rendered them useful. — 

The personnel of the secret agents is renewed from that time often enough - 
whether they retire from a variety of causes, or whether on account of = ; 
not the less multiplied, the prefect rejects them. Moreover, asa general thesis, 
the secret > a are nearly always the prefect’s men ; that is to say, that ther 
dis appear almost always at the period of his retirement. Opportunity beving 
made them devoted either through necessity or gratitude, to the administrator 
to whom they confided themselves, the continuation of their services js on 
dinate to the presence of that very functionary ; and when he is replaced thine 
even who wish to continue their preceding mission, suspend it momentarily, in 
order to have time to study the’ character of the new prefect, and to calculate 
the chances of the duration of his functions. In general they are repugnant to 
give themselves up, when they do not expect to preserve, for any hestitel ties 
relations with the same magistrates. Therefore, the secret agents do not com. 
pose a personnel which a prefect of police can leave as a legacy to his successor 
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On the Treatment of the Morse in the Autumn, 
BY E. GABRIEL, ESQ., M.R.C.S. AND V.S., LONDON. 





Among the many interesting topics which engage the attention of the philo- 
sophic inquirer into natural history, one, and certainly not the least interesting 
is the contrivances to which nature has recourse to enable animals to bear the 
variations of the temperature by which they are surrounded. The power of sup- 
porting life unde: any considerable alterations of heat and cold is possessed by 
different animals in very different degrees. Some can exist only within the 
tropics, others are capable of adapting themselves to a more extended range of 
temperature; while to many the frequent and trying variations of a climate 
like ours appear to produce but a very temporary inconvenience. Migration 
torpidity, and variation of clothing, appear to be the three principal means by 
which this end is obtained. Of the two first it is unnecessary here to speak ; 
but the third, that is, the change of clothing, may not form an uninteresting sub. 
ject for a few remarks, particularly at this season of the year; more especially 
as we shall find that condition—that all-important object with the horseman, 
the veterinary surgeon, the ignoble groom, and the noble owner—is in no slight 
degree dependent on it. 

t cannot have escaped the notice even of the most careless observer, that 
very considerable changes take place in the appearance of animals at those sea- 
sons when the great transitions from heat to cold and the reverse set in, but 
more particularly the former. The cause of this is, the demand made on their 
constitution to make provision for the change of temperature, without which 
they would not be enabled to bear the cold of winter—without which they 
could not even exist in a natural state in severe seasons. If we take any class 
of animals, as, for example, sheep, swine, cattle, or horses living in a warm 
climate, and compare it with the same class living in a cold one, we shal! find 
very considerable differences in the quaniny sna Gusts of their clothing. The 
wool or hair of the first will be observed to be fine, thin, smooth, and glossy ; of 
the second, coarse, thick, rough, and dingy ; and in those living in a mediocre 
and more variable climate, where the alternations of heat and cold require pro- 
vision to be made for the comfort of the animal under either, we find that an ap- 
proximation to the one or the other of the before mentioned states exist, as cir- 
cumstances may require. Take the horse in this country as an example. In 
summer, when the thermometer is ranging from sixty to eighty degrees, we find 
him with a thin smooth glossy coat, radiant with coloring ; his extremities clean, 
fine, and free from a rough or misplaced hair—a eounterpart, in fact, of his pro- 
genitors in the East ;—in winter, on the contrary, when the mercury has fallen 
many degrees beneath zero, we scarcely recognise him in his thick, rough, 
coarse, colorless coat, his extremities enveloped in long shaggy hair, destructive 
of all form and symmetry. No exquisite of the day, dressed in the most ap- 
proved style for a summer lounge in the park, can be less like himself when 
wrapped up in his shooting costume for the first of September, than the horse is 
at the same seasons of the year. 

What we, however, can so easily effect by art is not effected without some 
considerable derangement of the constitution by nature: the change, however, 
must be made for the comfort and even preservation of the animal, and in a na 
tural state it is made without much, but still some, disturbance ; but in a domes- 
ticated state, where his powers are already taxed to the utmost, the extra call 
produces a double suurce of exhaustion, which requires to be carefully supported. 
This accounts, therefore, for our finding him at this time of the year weak, lan- 
guid, dull, easily fatigued, and peculiarly susceptible ef disease ; his condition 
1s too often lost, and, when lost, can scarcely be regained for the winter. The 
slightest exertion makes him perspire profusely, while the greatest labor will 
with difficulty dry him; he may feed as usual, he may look tolerably well to the 
eye, but he will not be as equal as at other times to the demands we may make 
on him; or, if he fail us not in the essential point of work, he will too often 
annoy us by an appearance as contrary to our wishes as a dreadnought would 
be inaball-room. This is the usual state of the case in those instances wiere 
they are kept ina state of, or any thing approaching to nature. 

In the artificial and luxurious state in which some of our best horses are 
kept, living seven-eighths of the year through in an atmosphere regulated by a 
fixed point of the thermometer, and that tou, elevated to a considerable degree 
—where, except for a gallop or an hour's exercise, the changes of temperature 
are scarcely felt, and consequently the necessity for a corresponding change IM 
theirnatural clothing is not required, in these cases we do not find the difference 
before described: they coat well all the year through, their condition continues 
unaffected, and their energies are alike perfect at al) times and seasons. “Oh, 
but this is because they are so well bred,” will be the remark that inevitably 
follows this account ; and I give the man joy who thinks he can controvert !t, 
coming as it will from a class of men, who in general know as much about g¢ 

neral principles and the laws of nature as amounts to But no reflections ; 
the fact is, however, that the same thing mighi as easily be done with a Shet- 
land pony or a dray horse, but, as the same necessity does not exist for its being 
done, it is generally thought impossible to do it. 

Leaving, however, these cases out of the question, let us see what takes plece 
in ordinary circumstances. Our favorite hack, that mest valuable and most ¢lt- 
cult to obtain of all the varieties of the horse, does not, on coming vut of the 
stable, look exactly as we could wish : his coat is not precisely in its place, his 
legs look rather rough, and altogether he is not “comme il faut.” — Still he “7 
back his ears, gives his usual recognizing glance of the eye, and is as free — 
ready for work as ever, and we decide, therefore, that it is mere fancy, ‘h 

every succeeding mile he goes makes us more convinced of it. Towards the 
end of our ride, however—say five-and-twenty or thirty miles—we again get & 
little fidgetty : if he pulled before, he pulls a little less now ; if he had a very 
light mouth, we can now feel him a little in hand. He does not dry on a 
turn as usual, and appears to have forgotten the way home, if we may Jue¢ 





from its failing to exeite him to do the last mile rather better than the first. 


We, of course, donot fail to give an extra injunction to get him fresh, but we 


take care also to see it dune, and then trust that all is right. The next mor 
ing, however, his coat stares, his skin is dry, and he hes all the appearan x, 
having been left in an inn-yard standing in a draught for an hour on the ee 
ing evening, instead of having had an extra hour's work bestowed upon him. 


ce 0 


He feeds well, however, and appears in as good spirits as ever; but to-day be 


; ing dry before 
does not do his work so well, he perspires more, and, instead of being Gry De'® 
his return, makes it no easy matter to dry him after ;: and in this way he w! 
gradually go on, becoming more languid, less pleasant 10 his wor 


k, rougher in 
in hi iration—getting sworn at by the groom, 
saeuns hours inet eur return, his |abor has 
he stable. 
om the constitution of the 
, he again rallies, an 


’ with the trifling difference of having on @ Pissing 


is coat, and more 
because, as he tells us, two or even t 





jacket instead of a silk one. Three very perceptible changes are evident du- 
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sag this eroeea ihe hair loses its aoe. he character, and is dry and star- 





pao" tion, without any: aT: ‘ 

pete robes ape bot 92 for the end F cold is goitly on throughout 

sne whole animal kingdom ;—ih the wild as well as’ the domestic tribes, in birds 

jd reptiles as well as animals; and the moultiog of the one, and the sheddi 

ine chan of: the.ctheny ie ponstysly: snalageve ta-the the: coat, w 

of wool or hair, of ani Is it a mistake of Nature’s to include the horse in 
‘pis arrangement? Would he be’better with his thin silky coat in a cold frosty 
night than in a rough’onet Certainly riot :~she works ‘on general principles, 
ot for specifie purposes, and her atran s are made for animals in a natu- 
val state, and are equal to all the demands likely to be made on that state ; but 
when we keep them in an artificial state, and make extraordinary demands on 
yer powers and constitutions, we must have recourse to art to assist nature in 
ihe keeping up the supply of the necessary stamina. And this leads’ to the 
main point of consideration,—the remedy. me — rea 

In considering cases of this description, it must be borne in mind that two ob- 
ects may be had in view, requiring very different modes of treatment ; one be- 
ng merely to assist Nature in the process she has commenced; the other to 

et rid of the result of that process when completed. 

The first object will be best obtained by attention to diet, allowing more libe- 
ra] feeds, and those of the most nutritious quality : if beans, cracked or ground, 
pave usually been given, an increased proportion should be allowed; if not, 
ney should be added to the general feeds. Old sweet hay, sound dry oats, and 
; liberal proportion of cracked beans, will in very many cases supersede the ne- 
cessity for medicine. -Sheuld this, however, not be the case, a course of tonic 
or alterative medicines will be found highly efficacious, or a judicious combina- 
yon of the two will effect all we could wish. 

Were it not high treason, end that too of the most dreadful description, in 

this age of the march of intellect, to quote an old author on veterinary matters, 
| would declare that I know of nothing more desirable of the first class than the 
far-famed Doctor Bracken’s far-famed cordial balls. Who that has the slightest 
pretensions to the slightest knowledge of horses, has not the name of Henry 
Bracken, M.D., *‘ familiar in his» mouth as household words !—and who, that 
has ever heard of the celebrated doctor, has not heard of, nay more, does not 
even know, every identical ingredient. in his universal panacea, his all infallible 
cordial ball? I never knew but one modern at all to be compared to the wor- 
iy doctor, and his name-will, I ati’ sure, be anticipated by every pupil who at- 
ended the Veterinary College during his lifetime ;—it is Dr. George Pearson, 
of eccentric memory. - Who does not réspect the name of the old man, and who 
will not admit the trath of the comparison?! not indeed in horse knowledge— 
for there the M.D. of the seventeenth century had an infinite advantage—but 
nthe ardent pursuit of truth, the love of the veterinary profession, and the 
straightforward, original, and absorbing manner in which they both communicat- 
ed the vast stores of knowledge they possessed. Peace to their manes ! 


One of these balls then, 1 say, or some similar composition—for which, as 
every one has an invaluable prescription, a recipe here introduced would be 
merely a piece of supererogation—should be given every day. Should altera- 
uves be preferred, any of the preparations of antimony combined with a warm 
aromatic, with the addition of a little sulphate or carbonate of iron, will have a 
most beneficial effect, by restoring that secretion on the skin, from the want of 
which arises that dry arid state invariably found accompanying a staring coat. 
Warm clothing, a warm—I had almost said a hot stable—not, be it remembered, 
a foul, or badly ventilated one, will materially aid the object in view. The 
adoption of these remedies willto a great extent assist Nature in her operations, 
and in many cases considerably shorten the process; but whether they are had 
recourse to or not, the process will be accomplished, the extra demands will 
subside, and, the exciting cause being got rid of, the horse will be himself again. 
lt is this fact that explains why the nondescript modes of treatment recommend- 
ed by some, such as bleeding, physic, diuretics, and the like, are su posed to be 
efficacious, while the truth is, the animal rallies in spite of them. ith respect 
\o the second object to be had in view, the getting rid of the great coat, which 
too often becomes a wet blanket, we go the whole length of the warmest advo- 
cates for clipping, shaving, singeing, or any other rmure expeditious or scientific 
process that may be discovered, for removing at ‘one (not) fell swoop” the 
whole of the naturally desirable but artificially inconvenient result of cold wea- 
ther. A free escape of perspiration, a moist and softened state of the skin, an 
ncrease Of health, a capability of enduring fatigue, and a short and easy way of 
inaking him fresh after it, may be reckoned among its many good effects ; let- 
ung alone the mere pecuniary consideration, that a horse so treated will positively 
do better, and work harder on shorter feeds than he could before—without, as 
faras 1 am aware, a single drawback to qualify them. In short, I know of no 
inodern innevation in the stable management of horses at all to be compared to 
‘his, and therefore am not in the least surprised at witnessing its almost univer- 
sal adoption. 

Trusting these few cursory retnarks may lead to a better understanding of the 
causes affecting, and, of couse, a more rational treatment of the horse at this 
peculiarly susceptible season of the year, I may conclude with observing, that, 
although among those with whom we have principally to do, that is, trainers, 
stud grooms, jockeys, ‘‘ et id hoc genus,” we occasionally find some whose obsti- 
nacy proves that ‘*when ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise ;” yet that, in 
general, they are open to conviction, and ready to attend to reason, provided it 
's laid before them in a moderate and conciliatory manner, instead of being dog- 
matically asserted and authoritatively insisted on. 

The Veterinarian for October, 1840. 
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Stewart's Stable Economy. 


STABLE ECONOMY: A TREATISE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HORSES, 
IN RELATION TO 
‘tabling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, Workiny and Training 
BY JOHN STEWART, 
cterinary Surgeon, Professor of Veterinary Medicinein the Andersonian University, Glasgow, 
and Author of “ Advice to Purchasers of Horses,” etc. 
This valuable work, which has not been republished in America, will be given entire 
in the present volume of the “ Spirit of the Times,” with all the Plates, etc. from the 
Second London edition. 


State of the Breathing.—I have said that the horse's breathing cannot be free 
so long asa large belly interferes with the action of the lungs. To lighten a 
large carcass is to improve the wind. But I am persuaded that the lungs them- 
selves may undergo a change particularly favorable to protracted exertion. 
Though I cannot offer any proof of this, I think the alterations which take place 
in other parts of the body make it appear probable that the lungs also are alter- 
ed. It is reasonable to suppose that the tubes which carry the blood, and those 
which carry the air, suffer some increase of calibre ; and that the lungs taken 
altogether, become a little larger. Such an alteration seems necessary to ac- 
count for the visible change which takes place in the breathing. As training 
proceeds, the horse becomes less and less oppressed by exertion, and ultimately 
acquires the power of doing that which would have killed him at the beginning ; 
and the cause of death would have been found in the lungs. I can offer no other 
proof in favor of this supposition.. It will be observed in many parts of this 
work, that I am compelled to suggest enqairy, when it would have been more 
pleasant to state the results of enquiry. already made. But these matters have 
been so much neglected, that it does not seem to have occurred to any body that 
investigation is needful. Our knowledge is incomplete, yet no one speaks as if 
there were any thing to learn. 

It is well enough known, however, that, to improve the wind, the horse must 
have a great deal of exertion. Purging, sweating, and other emaciating pro- 
cesses, remove all obstruction to the lungs ; exertion, at such a pace as to quick- 
en the breathing, does the rest. But all borses do not need the same quantity 
of work to improve their wind: In some it is naturally very good. They have 
large nostrils, a wide windpipe, and adeep chest. By proper training their breath- 
‘ng becomes remarkably free and easy ; hardly any pace or distance produc vs 

stress. They go as far and as fast as the legscan carry them. When ovir- 

worked it is generally the legs, not the lungs, that fail. There are as mal.y 
other horses whose wind is bad, never very good by any management. They 
lave small nostrils, and a small chest, neither deep nor wide. In these the wind 
fails before the legs; work makes the others leg-weary ; these it over-marks, 
producing congestion, or inflammation in the lungs. These horses are never fit 
for long races. . 

However good or bad the wind may be before training, it always improves 
nore or less as training proceeds. It is improved at the same time, and by the 
same means, that power is given to the muscular system. But exertion may be 
*0 regulated that the muscular system shall acquire all the energy of which it 1s 
Capable, and yet the wind may be neglected anddefective. Short distances give 
power and alacrity to the muscles, but long distances are necessary to improve 
the wind. The horse must eo far cnough and fast enough, to quicken the breath- 
ng, but not at any time se far or so fast as to distress him very much. When 
the chest is defective, or when there is a strong tendency to the formation and 
accumulation of fat, the horse may need a great deal of exertior. to render his 
wind fit for his work ; and, in either case, he must have good | to stand the 
*xertion. When the legs end the chest are both defective, the will turn 
©vta very ordinary animal. ‘He will last longer at slow than at fast-work. 

Quantity of Flesh.—Wiaen the horse goes into ration for fast work he is 
*ometimes lean, He may thave been half starved. He may be so tow in 
‘hat he has neither ability mer inclination to make exertion. To get euch a horse 
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health. As he takes on flesh his exercise 





most bath in"pace and distanee. ‘Though ‘not given in such meesure 
as to keep the ‘thorse'very lean, it ‘must’ be severé enough tu preven! ow aah 
- , ny Ht must De severe enough tu prevent the forma- 
tion of fat in his belly. 7 keep his caress ass light, and his wind good, he es 


> But the rarely very lean when he goes into training’ ~M 

? ris rare ean when he go ._ Most general! 
he is ps'fat, fall of ‘flesb, and in high spirits. Tn thié ‘brite he is easily i 
— exertion. He ‘has so much ‘animation that he is willing to do more | 

is good forhim. ©The very lean horse seldom has the inclination. 

Hunters and racers are idle, or nearly so, for two or three months before they 

to training. During this time they are so well fed, that they acquire much | 
more flesh than they can’ safely carry at work. The trainer has to remove a good | 
dea! of on aon Pi is it ever put on? T have elsewhere ob- | 
served that Ir ‘these horses, while idle, should be fed in such a way that 
they may not be fat, though they may be plump and hearty by the time they 
go into training. ° But, possibly, there may be something which I have not con- 
sidered that may forbid this. “I would recommend the trial of one horse, or two | 


only. 

in all horses not very lean, there are certain juices, solids and fluids, which | 
do not contribute in any degree to produce, or to aid, muscular exertion. Most : 
of the superfluous matter consists of fat ; part lines the belly, part lies in the | 
connexions of the intestines; same lies below the skin, and some between the | 
muselés, aud in the texture of the muscles. Horses that are never accustom-_ 
ed to pass a walk or a slow trot, carry a great deal of the fat in their belly ; | 
others of fast-work carry the largest portion under the skin ; it covers the ribs, | 
where it‘is carried with least inconvenience. This fat is lodged in a tissue, which | 
pervades all parts of the body, as water lodges in a sponge, only there is no ap- | 
parent communication between the cells of the tissue, for the fat lies where it is | 
placed, without sinking downwards. Fat is the surplus of nutrition. When the | 


‘food is so abundant as to produce more nutriment than the system needs, the 


residue is stored past in the form of fat. When the food becomes unequal to | 
the demand, the fat is re-converted into blood, or a nutricious juice, equal to | 
that derived from the food. But, as this fat cannot be rapidly converted into nu- | 
triment, certainly not while the horse is hunting or racing, it had better pot be 
there. It isa useless weight which the horse must carry, and, from its situa- 
tion, it may embarrass the parts upon which motion depends. Besides the fat, 
there are probably some watery or serous juices, quite as useless or injurious un- 
der exertion. In the stables, the superfluons matter is termed the waste and 
spare, and the removal of it is termed, drawing the horse fine. 

Slow-work horses may carry much superfluous flesh without any inconvenience. | 
Saddle and carriage-horses are not supposed to be in good condition unless they | 
are tolerably plump. Mail-horses cannot carry much, and it must all be on the 
the outside, not in the belly ; hunters carry less, and racers the least of any oth- 
ers. But, for short distances, it is not usual to draw the racer very fine. For 
a four-mile race, the horse must be drawn as fine as it is possible to make 
him, without exhausting him. It is obvious that the means by which ‘superflu- 
ous flesh is removed, will also remove that which is useful, if persisted in beyond | 
a certain point. When carried too far, the horse becomes unwilling to exert 
himself, dull, feeble, and careless about his food. These symptoms, accompanied 
by emaciation, show that he is orertrained. The trainer is proceeding too fast 
or too far with his operations. There is no rule to guide him, but the state of | 
the horse. One horse may be drawn a great deal finer than another. So long | 
as the horse goes cheerfully to his work, and to his food, the trainer may pro- | 
ceed ; he may stop as soon as the horse has wind and speed for the distance. | 

Superfluous flesh is removed partly by sweating, partly by purging, and partly 
by exertion. ‘When all is taken away, that is likely to incommode the horse, 
further reduction hazards the legs when there is no need tu hazard them. 

It appears, then, that the trainer may have to lighten the carcass, he may have | 
to put flesh on the horse, or to take it off him; and he always has to give tone | 
to the muscles, and freedom to the wind. Each goes on progressively, and ge- 
nerally at the same time ; but the belly is to be reduced to its proper size be- 
fore all the superfluous flesh istaken away; much cf this, if there be much of | 
it, must be removed before power and alacrity can be given to the muscular sys- | 
tem. Subsequently, the horse may be drawn finer, if need be, as his wind and 
his speed are under improvement. 

It is probable that training produces some alteration in the condition of the 
blood, the nerves, the blood-yessels, the joints, the tendons, and upon every 
patt connected with motion. The change in these ought to be es permanent | 
as that produced in the muscles ; but I can say nothing more about them. 

Acents or Traininc.—The agents and processes employed iu preparing the 
horse for fast-work are, physic, sweating, blogd-letting, diuretics, alteratives, dia- 
phoretics, cordials, andexertion. I do not mean that all these are, or shou!d be, 
in requisition for every horse, or every kind of fast-work. All, however, are oc- 
casionally used, and it is proper to consider all. Without knowing what each 
can do, and what each cannot do, it cannot be judiciously employed. I consi- 
der their effects in reference to training ; but some of them, such as physic, and 


| 








| 


this, or a similar circumstance, I allude in two orthree places. Though not 
strictly connected with the preparation for work, it is right, I think, to say all I 
have to say about one thing in one place. 
Paysic.—In the stable this word is entirely confined to purgative medicine. 
Uses of.—Toa horse going or gone into training, physic may be wanted for | 
one or more of seven purposes. It will diminish the size of the belly; it will | 
rectify a disordered state of the bowels, rousing them from torpor to activity ; it | 
will expel worms ; it will produce real or comparative emaciation ; it will cure 
plethora ; it will prevent plethora ; and it will cure swelled legs. Physic will 
produce other effects ; but I here speak of it only in reference to preparation 
for work, and to the preservation of working condition. } | 
If the horse be newly from grass, one dose will be wanted to empty his bow- | 
els. It may be givenon the day he is stabled. If lusty, the dose may be strong. | 
If the horse be lean, previously half-starved, or kept on bad food, one, perhaps 
two doses may be necessary to empty the bowels, expel worms, and rouse the | 
digestive apparatus to activity, one or all. In this case, the horse may as well | 
be stabled for eight or ten days before his physic is given. It should be mild. If 
the horse be fat, lusty, or, as stablemen say, full of humors, foul, or foggy, his | 
flesh soft and flabby, he will require a smart purgative. If he be very full of | 
flesh, have had legs, and be a gocd feeder, he may need several doses, each as | 
strong as the horse can safely bear it. His safety is never to be compromised. | 
There are other means of reducing him, if physic, in safe doses, will not do it 
He may have the first as soon as his bowels are relaxed by bian-masbes. The | 
second is not to be given in less than nine clear days. The third, if absolutely | 
necessary, is not to be given in less than fourteen days after the second sets. | 
Should the horse fall lame, or from any other cause require to lie idle for se- 
veral days after his training is considerably advanced, physic may be necessary 
to prevent plethora. 
ducing the allowance of food. But racers and hunters cannot be starved, and 





The physic prevents both. 
sic need not be given till the horse has been several days idle. If he must be 
out of work for more than two or three weeks, a second dose may be necessary. 
But it is only horses of very keen appetite that need physic to prevent plethora. 
A delicate horse of light carcass, narrow loins, and irritable temper, rarely | 
requires physic to prevent or to cure plethora, and very seldom to remove su- 
perfluous flesh. They eat sparingly, and the training exercises reduce them 
more, and faster, than others of robust constitution. Between the most deli- 
cate and the most robust there are many others with whom a middle course of 
treatment must be adopted with regard to physic, and to every thing else. 


cate may require none. ‘To some, a mild or a half-dose is sufficient; and to 
others a diruetic or an alterative may be useful, when the propriety of giving 
evena mild or a half-dose is doubtful. ot 
Horses that have undergone a good deal of exertion, whether in training or in 
work, often need physic to refresh them. The legs may be slightly swelled, the 
horse a little stiff, and dull. If much emaciated, a mild dose is sufficient ; if 
lasty the dose may be strong, particularly if the legs be the worse for wear. 


The Effects of Physic vary with the strength of the dose, the number of doses, 
ind the condition of the horse. One dose, mild or strong, merely empties the 
bowels; two, three, or a greater number, of mild, perhaps only half-doses, 
given at proper intervals, rouse the digestive organs to more than ordinary ac- 
tivity, a make the lean horse acquire flesh. But if the doses be given at in- 
tervals too short, the bowels become very irritable ; they remain relaxed ; the 
evacuations are soft, too pultaceous, and a draught of cold water or a little fast 
work produces actual purgation. In such a case the horse becomes excessively 
lean and weak, and it is often vs time = recovers. He has had physic 
too frequently, even though each dose was mild. 

Ons sia dose, aside evacuating the bowels, and ligthening the belly, a. 
duces emaciation. The purgative drug acts first upon the inner surface of the 
stomach and bowels. It irritates this surface, which pours forth a copious secre- 


The fluid is derived from the blood. When the purgative is so strong as to 
sentile ta copious secretion, the loss which the blood suffers in quantity 1s 
soon felt all over the body, and an effort is quickly made to supply the place of 
that which has been lost. Vessels, absorbents, commence operation 
upon the fat, and upon other superfluities. These undergo a change, and ac- 
quire a 


ce of all the fluid that has been evacuated by the bowels. This 





absorption of superfluities follows every evacuation, whether it comes from the 










| many circumstances. 


| superfluous flesh, nor the removal of any apparent evil. Hen 


This state of the system may also be prevented by re- | 


whatever kind of food they get, it must either produce plethora or a large belly. 
Vhiess lameness or swelled legs demand it, the phy- | 


While those of very strong constitution may require a full dose, the very deli- | 


tion of water-like fluid, for the purpose of diluting and weakening the irritant. | 


toblood ; they are collected, and poured into the blood-vessels, 


bowels, the skin, or the kidneys; and I need not 
verted into ble d, 0 aid like. ble ~ 


spare, the ic ay ely 


wherever seated 


ness, swelled le ! n 
Purgation menkemr e a 
violence of the operation. But..when, one 
overed from. . 






bowels have quite ree 
process. “Parging pro ' severe 
ere. the hora. f9 7 rey Ait 

e, easily relaxed; or it n e such as to ki in two or : 
These and some other bideffects Phat nels sides from iiarion ore. 
a at one time, or from giving it too o - 

n hunting and racing, and eyen in coaching stables, horses often di under 
phiysic. ' The blanie baba falls upon the iedisioa, nor upon the man “ gives 
it. ‘The fault is all in the horse's constitution ; instead of saying, the phy 
too strong, the man declares the Norge Was too weak, as if yen not 
to make the physic strong or weak according to the state-of thé horse, 
the horse dies, however, it is always from an over-dose. He gets too mich at 
once or he gets it. too-often, or that which he gets is made:to work’ too'stronigty, 
for it is possible to make a small dose’produce a great effect! “°° 

In the stables it is often asserted that physi s dangerotis when it does ‘not 
purge the horse. Whetr not strong eriough’to ptrge the horse, the groom says 
it goes through the body, does not work off, but requires another, to-make it 
work off. This is nonsetise. I must have givén several thousand half-deses of 
physic, not intended to produce any purgation, or very lite. Ifany,one of. 
these ever did any ill, a full dose Would have done a great deal more... But 
when the groom finds his first dose does not purge any, or not so muchas he. 
sires, he is in a hurry to give a second, which, operating withethe-first, is a 
sure way to destroy the horse. 
given till after four clear days. pede 

Physic in full dose always produces temporary debility, even before purgatioh 
begins. It increases as the purging proceeds, and its duration js in enced by. 

The horse is dull, sick, and sometimes a it 16 ondiey 
while he is purging. He is generally sick before it begins, énd Wild it lasts, 
a aoa often he becomes lively and desires food so soon’ a8 purgatipn. js esta-, 

ished. f pee 

After severe purgatiun the horse is weak for several days ; he ‘sweets soon 
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and is easily fatigued. Sume recover much soorer than otliets'’ To the tem- 


porary debility there often succeeds an immediate increase of energy »- greater 
than the horse possessed before, and not altogether dependent upon the loss, of 
ce physic is fre. 


quently given to racers and to hunters, in the middle of their Working 66a90.\, 
for the purpose, as it is termed, of refreshing them. —.} ve 


A Course of Physic consists of three doses, given at intervals of from eiglit a 


to fourteen days. Hunters, racers, some carriage, and other horses, get two 
courses every year as regularly as the seasons come round; the facer in ad 
tumn, after his summer running is over, and in spring after he has*lait\ idle all’ 
winter ; the hunterin spring when he goes to grass or loose-hoiise; and it'au- 
tumn when in preparation for his winter's work. Carriage, and such like hdrses, 


| have their two courses, simply because spring and autumn are “Spring and-au- 


tumn. This, in reference to ordinary horses, is going much out of fashién®? A 


| few venerable adherents of the old sehvol still remam, but their example’is not 


very pernicious ; it is tittle followed. 

There is no season of the year at which physic is more necessary thant ant 
other. Horses, indeed, are moulting in spring and in autumn; but so Jong as 
they are in health this process is nut beneficially influenced by physics: With 
hunters, the change of food and work alters the case. They may heéd? One 
dose, or three, or more than three, or none. The practice of giving*#*full 
course to all, without discrimination, as if there were some magical property im 
the number three, is too absurd to merit notice. Physic ‘is not one ofothose 
simples in which quackery deals. Its power to do evil, is at least as great asits 
power to do good. 7 1o-a8eT> 6 

Composition of Physic.—There are many articles which purge thé:hotse? but} 
upon almost every occasion, Barbadoes aloes is preferred. It is easily givén, 
and the proper dose is well known, or easily regulated... It purges with ‘more 
certainty, and with less danger, than any of the articles which are sometimes 
used in its place. The aloes are powdered, and formed into a tough, solid 
mass, soft enough to swallow. Common, or Castile, soap is geuerally, used for 
this purpose. One of soap, to two of aloes, is about the proportion. _.Other in- 
gredients are sometimes added; but, to produce purgation, nothing is wanted 
but the aloes. On hunting and racing establishments the head groom: usually 
compounds the physic himself. It may be procured ready made, in any-strengthy 
from the veterinarian or the druggist. A full dose varies from four. drachms to 


nine. Yearling colts require about 4; ponies from 5 to 6; saddle, hunting, and 


draught horse from 7 to 8; thoroughbreds from 6 to 9. These last yhen well 
prepared may be purged by six drachms; bat when in work they may. require, 
nine. Horses of narrow chest and light carcass, require less thay those of 
round barrel. 

Giving a Ball.—A dose of medicine, whether purgative, cordial, diuretic, or 
any other kind, when given in a solid form, is termed a ball. It should be soft 
and about the size and shape of a pullet’s-egg. The operator stands before the 
horse, who is generally unbound, and turned with his head out of the stall, and 
a halter upon tt. An assistant stands on the left side, to steady the horse's head, 
and keep it from rising out of the operator's reach. Sometimes he holds the, 
mouth open, and grooms generally need such aid. The operator seizes the horse's. 


| tongue in his left hand, draws it a little out, and to one side, and places his little 


finger fast upon the under jaw; with the right hand he carries the ball smartly, 


along the roof of the mouth, and leaves it at the root of the tongue. The 


mouth is closed, and the head held, till the ball is seen descending the gullet on 
the left side. When loath to swallow, a little water may be offered, and it will 
carry the ball beforext. 

Some grooms are sad bunglers at this operation. Some cannot do it at all; 
many not without the use of a balling-iron, and none of them can do it hand- 
somely by any means. I have seen the tongue severely injured, half torn out 
of the horse’s mouth; and many horses are so much alarmed and injored by. a 
bad operator, that they become exceedingly troublesome, and always shy about 
having the mouth or head handled. 

By keeping the little finger upon the bar of the mouth, the tongue can never 
be injured ; the hand follows every motion of the head without being dragged, 
by the tongue. By delivering the ball smartly, and without instruments, no 
pain is produced, and ao resistance offered. A hot, troublesome horse should be 


‘sent to a veterinary surgeon. The probability is that the groom will fail; 


he may lodge the ball among the teeth, or injure the mouth, and the horse will be, 
paiued to no purpose, and taught to resist all operations about his head. 
Preparing for Physic.—lf a full dose of physic be given when the bowels 
are costive, it is apt to produce colic and inflammation. The medicine 1s dis- 
solved in the stomach, passes into the intestines, and mingles with their fluid, 
and semifluid contents ; but, as it travels on, it arrives at a point where the con- 
tents are solid ; the physic is arrested ; it lies longer there than at any previous, 
part of its course ; its continued presence produces spasmodic and painful con, 
tractions of the bowels to force it on. If the intestinal contents be very obsti- 
_ nate, if the obstruction be not dissolved, irritation and inflammation succeed, and 
the horse’s life is in danger. To obviate this, the bowels for one or = Sone 
| previous are to be gently and uniformly relaxed by giving bran mashes, by with- 
_ holding corn, and bv stinting the allowance of hay. If the ay ha: ar. ooe 
cise, one day is sufficient to prepare hin. At the usual feeding ant os at oo 
| bran mash, warm or cold, whichever he likes best. He gets water ofte n, and in, 
full measure, as much as he will take, and, if possible, he should have walling 
or trotting exercise, perhaps morning and afternoon. At night, he receives less 
than the ordinary allowance of hay; and, if a great eater, a muzzle is pat oe 
him, that he may not eat the litter after hishay is finished. F ew, however, D 
to be stinted in their fodder. Most of them may have the ordinary allowance. 
Those that will not eat mashes, nor drink freely, and those that cannot take exer- 
cise, are the only horses that need to be kept short of fodder. Early next morn- 
ing the physic is given on an empty stomach, :' 
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: POST STAKFS. 
E, the subscribers, agree to run two Post Stakes in the year 1841, free for all by 
\ sub. $500 each. P. P., Four mile heats, one over the Ashland Course, on some the 
of the week of the Fall Meeting which the Proprietor may fix <n; the other over _ 
> Huntsville Course, on some day of the week which the Propriety may determing. “cy 
ably to the rules of each course, four or more to make a race, to close on the eek coed 
1841. Each proprietor to make known the time of running when he advertises the 


_ Now four subs. :— 

1. Boddie & Elliott 3. Camp & Acklen 

2. Henry M. Clay 4. Boardman & McLaren 
| Entries to be directed to the Subscriber, at Huntsville, Ala. 


| (Dec. 12) HICKMAN LEWIS, Sec'y of N. Ala. Assoc'n. 


THE THEATRES OF VIRGINIA. 

| HE Subscriber being under the probable necessity of ean Bagiens¢ —_ ~~ 
death of a near relation), he is willing to receive propoere40-'41 The Subscriber 

terest in his several Theatres of Virginia forthe season 0 4 the fourth optionally)’ 

now possessing all the Theatres in the State, (three on rot er oo 18 to 20 

Prt aggre toe et ee ee Eee security for the faithful performance of all 

) — Byes iggy ae with Stars or Members of the Profession for the ap- 





f the Drama in Virginia may not, be in- 
proaching season, that the present reputation © nd the sum agreed for 
jured. The Subscriber is wit to take all wo proh hay 2 ‘ 1.c. cameene (ofthe tae 


the portion of interest. It be necessary 
National Theatre, N. Y.) has been engaged.as the. Deputy ens tet ait the St 
Sane sees hee rar GEORGE JONES, 


~~ 


ti .* 
If one dose do not purge, no second sbould be aes 
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in Jan. 
Tuesday, 9, 1641. 


Course, 3. C. Races, 13th January next. 


A elder St Foaticay oes accent 





Stallions for 1841. 


BPH Notices like the following (never exceeding two bines) will be inserted during the season 


for Five dollare. Te those gentlemen who advertise their herses in detail (to the amount of oe peswe re food. thee gon 


Twenty dollars) in this paper, no charge will be made. 
RAGE. PRINCE, ty tap. Pyle; om by Sir Archy, at the stable of John W. Trotter, at 
. = 


| “by imp. Luzborough, out of Polly Peachem by John Richaids, at Jack- 
FTW ext Gel, cater the care cf John White. ad ; 


Seuth Oarelina Agricultural Seciety. . 
The bere Tce ained th s they wal gms te for ‘‘ the best 
; on re a a miu 
Mare” to Col. % af 


"sb. m. Bay Maria, by Eclipse. 
For the 2d, to Col. ’s Imp. b. m. Emily, by Emilius. 


‘For the best yearling colt to Col. Hampton’s ch. c. by Plenipo, out of 


: P. M. Burcer, 
‘olumbia, 25th Nov., 1840. Acting Manager. 


The Committee on Cattle, to whom was referred the examination of Stock, 











and distribution of iums, respectfully report, 
That they have considered the characters and respective merits of all which 


were submitted for exhibition, and that the following are the awards :— 
To Col. W. for the finest thorough-bred Durham Bull. 
Te B. F. Taylor, Esq., for the best thorough-bred Durham Cow. 
To Col. W. Hampton forthe 2d best Cow (Durham). 
To Col. W. Hampton for the best Heifer (Imp. Ayrshire), under three years old. 
To Dr. J. B. Davis for the best Heifer (Durham and Devon), undertwo years 


To C. M‘Culloch forthe best yearling Bull (Tuscan). 

To Dr. H. H. Toland for the best Bu! Calf (Durbam and Devon), under nine 
months old. 

To R. Waddell for the best Heifer Calf, under nine months old. 


B. F. Tayror, Chairman. 


The Committee on Hogs, to whom were referred the distribution of the pre- 
miums to the best specimens, awarded the following :— 

To W. E. Haskell, Esq., for the best Boar. 

To Dr. R. W. Gibbes, for the best Sow. 

To E. Means, Esq., for the best pair of Pigs. 

The Committee, in considering the merits of the respective kinds of stock, 
were influenced in their decision by the breed which “— thought besc adapted 
for the improvement of the Stock of ile country. . Means, Chairman. 

The Committee of the State Agricultural Society on Sheep, report that they 
have awarded 

To Cel. W. Hampton the premium for the best Ram. . 

To Benjamin F. Taylor, Esq.,the premium for the 2d best Ram. 

To Col. W. Hampton the premium for the best Ewe. 

No pair of Lambs having been exhibited, the Committee awarded no pre- 
mium. 

The Committee noticed with interest a broad tail Ram, exhibited by John C. 
Singleton, Esq., more particularly from the fact, that the second best Ram was 
@ cross of that breed with the Merino, and would seem to hold out strong ex- 
pectations of improvement from a cross of that stock with others. 

Columbia, Nov. 26th, 1840. Eow. Tuos. Herrtior( For the Commitice). 


The Committee on Mules unanimously award the premium to John S. Chap- 
pell for the best Mule, two years old, by the Imp. Jack, Knight of Malta. 

E. G. Pacmer. 

On motion the Reports were adopted. 

E G. Palmer, Esq., made the following report on the Cotton crop of 1840, 
which was ordered to be published with the proceedings. 

The Committee appointed to ascertain the amount of the Cotton crop of the 
State of South Carclina, for the year 1840, beg leave to report, that they have 
given to the subject the closest investigation, and that from the number of per- 
sons from every portion of the State, now assembled at this place, they have en- 
jeyed peculiar advantages in arriving at the most accurate information, Your 
committee have been struck with the coincidence of the views of those whom 
they have enquired, as to the failure of the present crop—and believe that if they 
were dis to arrive at the most accurate cunclusions on the subject, that they 
would estimate the failure of the uplands crop of the State of South Carolina, 
for the year 1840, at five-eighths of the crop of 1839, which amounted to 301,569 
bales and which would make the present crop 188,480 bales. But believing that 
the safer course would be to under rather than to over-estimate the failure, with 
a view to give greater confidence in the future reports of this Society, they have 
concluded to fix the present crop at about 200,000 bales. Your committee regret 
that they have not been able to procure as ample information, in relation to the 
Santee and Sea-Island cottons, as they could desire, but believe that the failure 
will be nearly one half of the crop of 1839. 

Eowarp G. Parmer, Chairman. 





Shark Catching at Barbadoes. 

To effect this purpose a glandered horse was proffered and accepted ; lines, 
hooks, and other implements for slaughter, procured, and the attendance of a 
wary black fisherman obtained—a noted hand was he at hooking the sea-lawyers. 
On the day appointed for this sport, Seagrave, and myself, taking our guns, 
walked to the cave along the flat and stony summit of the cliffs that overlook 
the sea, shooting, as we went, at the numerous water-birds that collect about 
the swamps and pools of water with which the place abounds. The others of 
the party bad already assembled, and our arrival was the signal to commence 
operations. The horse, which had been tethered tu a large stone, was now 
brought close to the edge of the precipice and bled ; the blood being caught in 
a bucket, and then discharged into the sea, while yet warm, to allure the sharks, 
whose extraordinary and strong powers of scent are too well known to need 
comment here. As soon as the anima! showed symptoms of fainting, he was 
despatched by shooting him in the head with one of our fowling the pieces, which 
had been previously loaded with ball for that purpose; his body opened, the 
lungs and liver excised to serve the purpose of bait, and his carcass thrown over 
the cliff npon the ledge before the cave, and there confined by a rope, in order 
to afford additional scent to the fish. These revolting preliminaries concluded, 
we descended into the cave ; and baiting our lines, threw them and sundry pie- 
ces of unarmed bait into the water. Tn a few minutes up rose the rapacious 
sharks, and we could plainly distinguish the ravenous monsters sailing about 
many feet under the water in eager seach for their prey. Such of the floating 
pieces of bait as were wafted out from the ledge, were immediately seized upon 
by them, but, strange to say, they swam round and round the baited hooks with- 
out touching one. Disappointed at our want of success, most of the party dis- 
persed themselves about the cave, either to bathe in its deep basins, or to ramble 
about its recesses. I, however, retained my line, and remained to wait in ex- 
me» rn of entrapping some incautious and less discerning tish than those we 

ad already seen. [had kept the line in my hands some ten minutes or more, 
when becoming tired of not striking one, I resigned it toa gentleman with whom 
I had been conversing ; he had scarcely taken it into his hands when it darted 
through them with such rapidity, as nearly to tear off one of his nails, while the 
blood open from the injured finger. 

Strike! strike!” shouted I, and my companion having struck his fish bravely, | 
mans the line to the black fisherman, who had come to us on hearing the cla- | 
mor T'made. He managed matters in good style ; and after about twenty mi- | 
aute 5 play, fpr ayes a bringing the shark » the side of the ledge. To land 

{ > 80 Jumping on the ledge at the risk of being swept 
off the sea on it rose upon the rock, the fisherman, with the assistance of a home 
sportsman of our party, contrived, with much difficulty, to drag the fish on the 





_———— 


ledge, from whence he was hauled up iuto the cave by additional lines and re | ene es coe rars wae Pessina 


attacked to him, and then despatched with no little triumph and exultation. What 


pys ever attend the destruction of this creature! But ia it to be wondered at ! 


8 not the shark the most dreaded, cunning, and rapacious enemy of our race? respect in first rate order. 


and is he not on that account most hated! When we look at his formidable 


range of teeth, his small, crafty, piercing eye, his im ; ; 
Roman tyrant’s very amiable a g mensely powerful tail, the 


cave, 





tude of the Elephant, 


The Grati da 
Elephants not only obey the voice of their keepers in his presence, but soni, [Vy INIATURE PAINTER, has rem@ved from No. 16 Vesey street, to No. 188 Fulton 
0 


even in his absence, will 


to FS 9. me_titany folew % a moms Providence to Boston. 
: sengers from New York, on their arrival at Stonington, may take the rail-road | . thie y fe 
be of 9 reverted ve 7 mind, and I wished the whole | Cars and ee pve ramon ” yy weap -_ Boston ; oa on those days when the See on ea 
tribe sharks was commuted into one, and that oO : steamers proc Vv ew 0 Providence, they may, ifthey preferit, rem iin on boar 

c : ne. the, dy ing shark of the and take the regular train of cars thence to Boston e oat . ” 


tasks which have been explained to them. “ [| House. 


is ee Dr. Dar- 
d veracit ided i 
Indian settlements. The elephants that are used to carry the bi — 


our armies, are each put under the care of a native of Hindostan; and w 
into the woods to collect leaves and branches for 
f fixhim tothe ground by a length of chain, and frequent- 
ly leave a child, yet unable to walk, under his protection, which the intel igent 
animal not only defends, but as it creeps about, when it arrives near the extre- 


as 
mity of the chain, he wraps his trunk gently round, and brings it again into the 


elephant showed, by constant gp ¢ +4 pamen, atte was much 
: musquitos ; and the keeper brought a little na- 
ked black thing, as round asa ball, which in India t zall a child, laid it down 
before the animal with two words in Hindostanee—‘ Watch it,” and then walked 
away into the town. The elephant immediately broke off the largest part of the 
so as to make a smaller and more convenient whisk, and directed his 
hole attention to the child, tly fanning the little lump of Indian ink, and 
driving away every musquito which came near it ; this he continued for upwards 
of two hours, regardless of himself, until the keeper returned. It was really a 
beautiful sight, and causing much reflection. Here was a monster, whose bulk 
exceeded that of the infant by at least ten thousand times, acknowledging that the 
image of his Maker, even in its lowest degree of perfection, was divine—silently 
proving the truth of the sacred announcement, that God had “ given to men do 
minion over the beast of the field.” 








A TRUE JOHN BULL GEOLOGIST 
AND THE HIGHLAND GUIDE IN ARRAN. 

Another rara avis landed in the shape of a roast beef aad plum pudding, jel- 
ly, elderly-looking gentleman—open countenance, ruddy complexion, and cheer- 
ful—every way well conditioned in body, but rather unwieldy and short wind- 
ed for mountainous pursuits. Having enjoyed his sail of 60 miles, escaping 
sea-sickness, and got his appetite well whetted, his first attraction was Mrs. 
Jamieson’s hotel, which he breathlessly reached, and found, in perfection, abun- 
dance of substantial belly-timber. Contentedly enjuying and refreshing him- 
self, and thus missing his acquaintance, who had gone on scientific researches, 
he had to sally forth attended by Sandy Crawford, the well-known, shrewd, cau 
tious, polite, intelligent, and “auld farrant”’ guide, to “see what was to be 
seen.” Off he courageously started to ascend Goatfell, and try to fall in with 
his friend; puffing and blowing like an old broken-winded horse, and copiously 
perspiring, he labored hard to keep pace with Sandy during half an hour, when, 
getting exhausted, he hailed him to halt. 

“ Hooch no, sir, it’s no juist time yet, but gif ve're out o’ wunan’ dry, ye sud 
wat your whustle wi’ the whiskey, and tak’ aff your coat.” 

He did so, and resumed the new task of ascending—but he had soon to give 
in and moor himself among the tail heather. ‘ Weil, triend, just tell me now 
what ts to be seen where we are, for I can go no farther; and the truth is I am 
only a plain, blunt, true Englishman, and don’t understand one word of all the 
Latin and other cursed lingo about them here stones, formations, stratifications, 
and other-ations ; but, since I have been feol enough for fashion’s sake, tocome 
here, I'll reward you if you try to show me something worth while talking about 
when I get home to wife and family, and visit club. “Daughters told me to bring 
a piece of the stone cow, left here since the bood, and here's the hammer, old 
boy.” 

‘Ou aye, preceesely, I understand ye perfectly noo,” said Sandy, knowingly 
—‘‘It's the peter-fashion, (petrifaction, petrified,) coo ye mean, ou aye, it’s no 
juist finished, and canna weel be seen yet—ane o’ the horns and a piece o’ the 
tail, an’ ane o° the hind cloots is no juist hardened eneuch, an’ it wil! be neist 
noon afore the lime glacy dues, and the other stickan ‘hings fa’ plenty eneuch 
to perfite the hail brute. Besides, it’s our far awa’ for ye the day, being ayont 
yon — hill, in an awfu’ luckin’ sheugh, an’ the fairies an’ witches hae some 
han’ in the wark. Bat if ye wad tak my advice, tak ye anither stiff drap o° whis- 
ky, an’ I'll show you a wonder o° a stane which naneo’ your learnt friends ken 
ony thing about, it’s a secret ; but os ye’ere a decent, kind gentleman, and has 
nae pride, I'll conduct ye.” 

Still puff, puffing, and breathless, the adventurous gentleman followed Sandy, 
curiosity now lessening his fatigues, to a remote elevated spot, where stood an 
immense ‘arge isolated granite stone. 

‘“ This is the deaf stanc.” 

“ Deaf, deaf, what do you mean?” 

“It’s a queer stane this. Climb ye on its top, an’ while I'm standing below, 
I'll cry an’ roar to ye, baith in Gaelic and English, an’ I'l! be bound ye'll no hear 
ae word, ye’ll be sae deaf, but only for the time.” 

The stations being accordingly taker with due solemnity on both sides, San- 
dy gesticulated, opened his mouth wide, and seemed to bawl, roar, and halloo tre- 
mendously—but uttered not a word or sound of any kind, only mimicking. The 
stranger stood, ‘like patience upon a monument,” listening, in every attitude, 


Descending at length in a passion, he scolded Sandy for not speaking louder 
** | heard,” he said, ‘the wild fowls screaming, the din of cascades and water- 
falls, and the bleating cry of the sheep distinctly enough—but one word from 
your cursed Highland mouth I could not hear.”’ 

**Dinna be sae angry. I telt ye ye could not hear the human roice—ye wad 
be clean deaf to it—an’ I’n no a wild fowl, a linn, or a sheep !”’ 

Determined not to be imposed on, and laughed at for his credulity, he ordered 
Sandy to mount the stone, and he would vociferate—Sandy did so, and acted his 
part as a listener to admiration. The would-be geologist exerted his lungs to 
the utmost, roared like a boatswain, stamped, cursed Sandy, and swore lustily. 
Sandy, meanwhile, holding down first the right ear, thea the left—making signs, 
pointing to his ears, and shaking his head most mournfully, all in tuken of abso- 
lute deafness. After repeated trials, and plentiful libations of mountain dew, 
with the same results, the traveller implicitly believed that the stone actually 
possessed the quality ascribed to it, and hammered off some large specimens to 
enrich his private museum. The subject is worthy of an “illustration ” by 
Cruikshank, the celebrated London artist. ‘The corpulent and credulous Lon- 
don citizen, and Sandy, the Highland guide, in their respective ludicrous posi- 


materials for a humourous picture. 


SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. = ————~—~— 

HE South Garolina Jockey Club, desirous of increasing the sports on the Wasbing- 

tom Course at their next Meeting, in February, propose to give $1000 for a Post 

Stake, Four mile heats. The race to come off on the 16th of February, the day preceding 

the reguiar annual meeting, the rules of the Ciub to govern the race. Sub. $1000. 
Three or more to make arace.—{Dec. 19-t.1.} JOHN B. IRVING, Sec,y. 


SAVANNAH (Ga.) RACES. 











mence on the 3d Tuesday in January,1841. The purses are as follows :— 
First Day—Purse $400, Two mile heats. 
Second Day—Purse $600, Three mile heats. 
Third Day—Purse $800, four mile heats. 
Fourth Day—Purse $300, for allloosing horses of the previous days, Two mile heats. 
Fifth Day—Purse $300, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
e stables are all new and excellent, and willbe furnished gratis. 
soi! and locality being well adapted to that purpose. PICKARD & LOVELL, 
Sept. 22, 1840—Loct. 10.] 
The following Sweepstakes will come off the day previous to tae abo ve :— 
Sweepstakes for3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., three or more to make a race, to name 
and close the Ist of Jan. next. Mile heats. 
Sane — Sweepstakes, sub. $200 each, h. ft., three or more to make a race, to name 
and close t e Ist of Jan. next. Two mile heats. 
Persons wishing to enter in either of the above stakes, will address 
(Nov. 7.) ¥.S. PICKARD, Savannah, Ga. 


REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON, 
. (Via Stonington.) 
Am < laps 7-0 maa at 5 o'clock P.M., from pier No. 4, North River. Fare to 
Arrangoment for the week : ~The Massachusetts, Capt. Comstock, on Tuesday and ri- 








he Rhode Island, Capt. Thayer, on Monday and Thursday for Stonington only. 
The Mohegan, on Wednesday and Saturday for Stonington, Newport, and Providence. 
The steamers of this line are furnished with “‘ Francis’s Life Boats,” and are in every 


Freight reduced between New York and Boston—viz., six cents per foot from New York 





GEORGE H. HITE, 


street, “opposite the lower corner of St. Paul’s Church Yard. Residence—Aster 
R Apri 11. 





re. seen pe (eas M. "Osbonville, occupied in beating down a wall, which 


them to «do, and encouraged them by a promise of fruit T= celebrated Race-horse, and best son of Eclipse living, is offered for sale on fa- 


up their trunks, which 





and - They combined their efforts, and do 
| from injary by leather, thrust against 
continued their efforts, carefully observing and 


felons with their eyes the effect of the equilibrium: at last, when it was suf- 





Strongest part of the | Ver val. "thes Sud Book, p. 181.) 
Turf a Se Mica the Times and Turf 


» making one violent push, they suddenly drew back together, Office of this paper, will be immediately attended to. The horse is now at Louisville, Ky. 


CADMUS. 


vorable terms, and if not.sold by the last day of February next, his services for the 
to the highest cash der. Cadmus is by Eclipse, out of Dj 


rformances whilst on the 


r. 
for the purchase, and proposals for the renting, addressed ‘‘ Cadmus,” 


with intense eagerness, bawling to Sandy to cry loud—but no sound did he hear. | 


tions, with a sketch of the mountain, bay beneath, &c., would afford excellent | 


fee Races over the Oglethorp Course (one mile and ahalf from the city) wlll com- | 


The proprietors have spared no pains nor expense to make the track equaito any, the ! 


(Sept. 12, tf.J° | 
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Portraits of BAY MARIA and her FILLY by Priam: 
Engraved on Steel by Prud’homme from an Original Painting by Troye. 
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WM. T. PORTER 
Editor of the ‘‘ Turf Register” and of the “ Spirj ’ 
New York, December 5, 1840. o re Spirit of the Times.” 


ih ett ind ty mfrengng + DORR Course, $8, Cc. ° 
subscribers agree to run a Sweepstakes over the above course at the n 

T Meeting, for 3 yr. olds next Spring. Sub. $200 each, h. ft., Two mile wag! pete 
ou taie y! January, ro ua eibee tnd . 

1. W. C. Beaty names ch. ¢. Sultan Kiber mp. Rowton, out o : 
eicsiestter. » OY imp f Betsey Sanders by 
. W. Hampton names b. f. Ruby, by Imp. Rowton, out of Bay Maria. 

. W. Hampton Jr. names gr.g. Reprieve, out of Augusta by Crusader. 
. J. 8S. Preston names b. f. Lula, by Bertrand Jr., out of Betsey Richards. 
. J. B. Richardson names ch. c. by Imp. Rowton, out of Santa Anna’s dam. 
. Lewis Lovell names ch. c. by Bertrand Jr., out of Patsey Wallace. 
. John C. Singleton names ch. c. by Imp. Non Plus, out of Lember by Crusader. 
John G. Guignard’s names ch. c. O. K., by Imp. Rowton, out of Empress by Henry, 
The subscribers e torun a Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds the Fal! of 1842, sub. $208 
each, h. ft., Two mile heats. To close Ist January, 1841. 
Donald Rowe names b. f. by Imp. Emancipation—Lady Morgan by John Richards. 
w. weer names eh. f. by Imp. Emancipation, out of Imp. Lucy by Cain. 
. John S. Preston names ch. f. by Imp. Emancipation, out of Sep. Tears by Woful. 
A. Flud names ch. c. by Imp. Emancipation, out of Little Venus’s dam. 

** names ch. f. by Bertrand Jr., out of Emma. 
. Hunt & Puryear name ch. c. by Collier, out of Maria Cole. 
. John Cockeri)! names ch. c. by Imp. Emancipation, out of Flora by Roanoke. 
. John F. Gamble names gr. c. by Eclipse, dam by Rob Roy. 
. B. L. McLaughlin names produce of Groose Peri and Bertrand Jr. 

10. W. R. Simins names ch. c. by Rienzi, out of Santa Anna’s dam. 

The subscribers agree to run a Sweepstakes for colts aid fillies dropped t'e Spring of 
1840, at the Annual Meeting of 1843, sub. $200 each, Two mile heats. Toctose Isto 
January, 1841. 

}. W. Hampton names b. f. by imp. Priam. out of Bay Maria. 

2. Augustus Flud names b. f. by Imp. Bybiscus, out of Little Venus’s dam. 

3. R. 2 names b. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Phenomenon. 

4. A. M. Hunt names b. f. by Imp. Hybiscus, out of Maria Cole. 

5. Lewis Lovell names b. f. byImp. Leviathan, dam by Pacific. 

| Dec. 12-tijan) JOHN C, O'HANLON, Prop'r. 


: WASHINGTON RACE COURSE, D. C. 
fe armas Stakes will come off over the above course the Springs of 1843 and 








DAR mw 





No, 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, to be run Spring Meeting of 1843, sub. $200each. 
$50 ft., Mile heats, to name and close Ist January, 1841. Now five subs , viz:— 
1. Wm. Holmead 3. Stewart & Young 5. F. Thompson 
2. Edmund Townes 4. Jamex B. Kendal! 
yo. 2. Produce Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, to be run Spring Me«ting of 1844, sub. $20@ 
each, h. ft., Mile heats, to name and close Ist January, 1841, three or more to make a race. 
Now one sub., viz:— Thompson & Green 
No. 3. Produce Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, to be run Spring Mecting of 1844, sub. $200 
each, h ft., Mile heats, with the privilege of declaring off by the 10th of April, 1844, by 
paying $50, three or more to make a race, to name und close Ist January, 1841. Now 
two subs., viz :— 
1. Wm. Holmead names 
2. C.S Dorsey names the produce of his old Oscar mare and Critic. 
There are two stakes open for the Spring of 1841, of which due notice will be given. 
[Nov 28-td26) WM. HOLMEAD. 


SWEEPSTAKES, WAGNER COURSE. 
HE following Sweepstakes will come off over the Wagner Course, Holly Springs, 
| Miss., the Fall Meeting of 1341 :— 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $1000 each, $250 ft. Two mile heats. Now three subs 
1, Thos. Winston names his ch. f. by Stockhulder, dam by Sir Archy. 
2. Beverley Holcomb names his b. f. Donna Viola, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Mons. 


Towson. 
3. Win. W. Gift names his b. c. bv Stockholder, dam by Imp. Leviathan tNov. 21) 











ST. STEPHENS (S. C.) JOCKEY CLUB. 
IIE Races over the St. Stephens Course, near Pineville, wi]! commence on the 26th f 
January next, and continue three days. A Silver Cup will be run for the first day, 
and on the second and third days will be the regular races. _— 
(Dec. 12 7t) T. W. PEYRE, Sec’y and Treas. 
KINGSBURY TROTTING COURSE. a 
| yh following Sweepstakes are now open to come off in May next over the above 
Course :— 
Ist. Sweepstakes, free for all trotting horses, sub. $300 each, h. ft.. with $200 added 
by the Proprietor if three start, andthe 2d horse in the last heat to reccive back $100 
Two mile heats, under the saddle. ‘ed 
2d. Sweepstakes, free for all trotting horses, sub. $500 each, $200 ft., with $250 add 
by the Proprietor*if three start, and the 2d horse in the last heat to receive back $150. 
Two mile heats, in harness. Toclose on or before the Ist of April, 184]. Two or more '0 
nake a race, ; 
3d. Sweepstakes for the get of all trotting stallions, sub. $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats, 
under the saddle, to come off Fall of 1844. Toclose the Ist of March, 1S41. Now one 
sub., viz:— C. S. Bartine names the get of Sir John Caldwell. 
Entries to the above stakes to be directed to Francis THANABROOK, 
C. 8S. BARTINE, Prop’r.—[Dec. 5-tf.] Sec’y of K. T. C., Baltimore. — 
CHINESE PIGS. : — 
| PAIR of Chinese Pigs, of the genuine breed, are wanted for the South. A . “s 
price will be paid for a pair old enough to be raised, if delivered a This one < 
| kiately. Lvov. / 


—— 























CITY COLLECTIONS. services 
| PVHE Collector of this paper having a part of his time disengaged, tenders bis Fervil™ 
to business men having outstanding accounts to collect, or any other ee 

which he can be usefully employed. Gentlemen entrusting him with their affairs ma) 
| rely on punctuality and despatch. Reference to the Editors. 
Address ‘‘ Collector,” Box 82, Upper Post Office. 


| a 


(Sept. 19.) 





C.F. M. NOLAND, re 
f OLLECTOR AND LAND AGENT, will attend to the collection of claims, 2 
as General Land Agent. 

Batesville, Arks., March 16, 1840.—{my16) : —— 





- GLENCOE. 411 continue 
ig answer to numerous enquiries, the public are informed that Glencoe w! he -kson). 
at his former stand (the Forks of Cypress, the residence of the late James ired that 





Proprietors. | He isin fine health and vigor. Persons desirous of sending mares, nay rest ass 


the same care and attention will be paid as heretofore. The facilities for accommoament 
stock will be considerably increased by the discontinuance of the training esta a + 
A careful and competent stud groom will attend all the year. All letters Ww! ; 
dressed to THOMAS KIRKMA Yas 
(Oct. 10-t.my.} Florence, A's 





SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. ; a1 com- 
‘a Annual Races over the Washington Course, near Charleston (S. C.), wl ns 
mence on Wednesday, 17th of February next, and continue throughout the wees. 
First Day—Four mile heats. 
Second Day —Three mtle heats. 
Third Day—Twe mile heats. 
Fourth ad arena mp pres _— heats. , hcnnn: 
ub will on each of the above days give a purse for asec (ae . 
Nov 21-60) r Pim t JOUN B. IRVING, Secy 








D R ° N E , - e or twe 

HE subscriber having so many colts by this horse, would farm bimeut for on 
T seasons, or would if more desirable, sell him for a feir price. Dyene's yours, colts, 
now one year old, wet ewe weaned, are very promising. He has but two + yr. 


: - ach won two sweep” 
and no thorough-bred 2 yr. olds, that 1 know of. His 3 yr. olds me B. KENDALL. 
gd 





TROTTING STALLION FOR SALE. Oo! 
HE celebrated Stallion FACTOR, the sire of Greenwich Maid. Dolly, and our. 
and other fine trotting horses, well known on the Turf, is offered for sale _ horse 
modating terms. Factor was got by Fearnought (who was got by an Imp. Aranse 
out of Col. Varian’s trotting mere by Imp. Messenger), out of a well known ? 
mare ; his grand dam was got by Timoleon—his g. g.d. by Bashaw- t bone, possesses 4 
Factor is a beautiful bay, 15 hands 3inches high, has an excellent bone, poll. 
good temper, is kind in harness, a very fast trotter, and his stock is considere been sol 
any other horse in the country; they prove to be the fastest trotters, and wave eeere 0 
from $100 to $1900. There is now of his stock, in the city of New York, tha 


Rebs a ognipet 07 other pert uck’s-horn Tavern,” corner of 22d strect and 


Broadway. m? “ iri ; * orto 
Apply (if by letter, post paid) to the Editor of AJ jrit of the Times, 





(Nov.21) | 


AM MILLER, oo. 


(Oct. 31.) Somerstown, Westchester, Co., New Y 
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Meeting of 1540, will be made known in due time. 


sakes, will make their nominations to Mr. C. Claiborne, New Orleans. 





See bays 


Dec. 19- : 


—— 
one OAKLAND COURSE, LOUISVILLE, Ky, 
following Sweepstakes are now open, to 
a onthe Ist Januar 184] aes 
j Sweepstakes for 3 yr. ,s 00 
we] Davenport. Rost 


sam sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub, $72 S190 ft., Mile heats. 


« Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. ¢ «$100, ft. Two mile ts, Te tine vad 

9, Sweep J. M. — co SC Nvolve . hg  Asecgs 3 subs 
Post Stake for 3 yr. olds, sub, each, P. P., to which the 

ove $250, five ormore tomake a race, Two'mile heats. Nowthrecauber 


J. M. Pindell . W. Bacon 
SPRING MEETING, 1843, S- SPRR 


, Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $100 it., to which the proprietor adds a 
.od cup, Value $500, twenty to make a race, Two mile heats. Now fifteen subs. — 

















ee ee 


1 M. Pindell W.T. Ward ; Ha 

j. M. Pindell W. T. Ward Sane Daniel 
Holton & Russell R. H. Long Sidney Burbridge 
y. N. Oliver W. W. Bacon Wm. Buford, sen. 
Gibson Malory 


J.G. Boswell & H.W. Farris J. G. Boswell & H.W.Farris 
cael oes ea + Sige FOR FALL 1844, 
For 3 yr.o s . ,f.F.,10 or “ ; 
6 Fo peo prmtthyper nr ay” uror more te make a race, Two mile heats ; 
Y. N. Oliver names the get of Birmingham 
W. W. Bacon names tne get of Monmouth Eclipse 
G. Malory names the get of Woodpecker 
= pe ee the get of Cripple 
A. L. Shotwell names the get of y Eag 
R. H. Long names the ge* a weed =“ 
J.C. Seasity names the get of Imp. Leviathan. 
; ae pe PRODUCE STAKE, FALL OF 1844, 
7 Produce Stane ior3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $100 {t., Two mile heats” Now two 
bis te A.L. Shotwell Y.N. Oliver. 
above you have a list of Sweepstakes to run over the Oakland Course, all to close the 
of January, 1841. I should be pleased to receive an entry from you in all of them. 
jddress WM. PRESTON, Esq., Sec’y of Louisville J. C., Louisville, #y. 
ict. 24-3) , Y. N. OLIVER, Proprietor. 





‘ NEW ORLEANS RACES, 
Ts Jockey Club Pall Meeting, over the Louisiana Course, will commence the 3d 
Wednesday, 16th Dec., and continue five days. 
first Day—Match $2000 a side, between Mr. Duncan F. Kenner’s Imp. ch. f. Houri, by 
jangar, outcf Annot Lyle by Ashton, and Mr. John F. Miller’s Imp. ch. h. Sorrow, by De- 
ce, out of Tears by Woful, Two mile heats. : 
|, We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes with colts and fillies 3yrs old 
sprig of 1540, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., three or more to make a race, to name and close 
ue 1Uth of Nov. next, to come off over the Louisina course the 16th of Dec. next, Two 
eheats. Now five subs. yviz:— ; 
J.B. Pryor Duncan F Kenner F. Duplantier Jno. Armstrong Thos. J. Wells. 
1. We, tue subscribers, agree to run a diurdie Race, Purse $200, ent $20, the second 
c to receive back his entrance from the proprietors, gentlemen riders, to be dressed 
key style; the first hurdle to be four feet high, the remainder of the hurdles three 
‘ahalf feet high, and five hurdles in the mile, four or more to make arace, to close 


20th No ve One mile. Now seven subs. viz:— 
John R. Grymes -John L. Lewis M. Marigny 
J. Holland John Hulden Chas. Daunwoy 


; Charles C. Kennedy. 
We, the subscribers, agree to runa Sweepstakes with colts and fillies 2yrs. old the 
pong of 1840, sub. $500 each, $300 ft., three or more to make a race, colts 75lbs, 3lbs, 
wed to fillies and geldings, to narhe and close 15th Oct. Mile heats. Now one sub 
vi Col. A. L. Bingaman. , 
4. We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes, free for all ages, 3 ty ad of 1841, 
$1000 each, h. ft., four or more to make arace, to come off the 3d Wednesday in 
ii, 1841, to name and close 10th Feb. next. Four mile heats. . Now four sabs., viz:— 
rhos. J. Wells James 8. Garrison Thos. Watson Co}. A. L. Bingaman. 
We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes, for 2 yr. olds, Spring of 1841, colts 
. 2lbs. allowed te fillies aud geldings ; subd. $500 each; $300 ft., $100 if declared and 
to the Secretary of the Club on or before the 15th Feb. next; to come off 3d Wed- 
layin Merch, 1841, five or more to makea race ; the second horse to receive half his 
e. “Mile heats. 
{ll nominavions post marked the 15th Feb. (post paid), to the Secretary, C. Claiborne, 
New Orleans, will be good. 
The distance and prizes to be run for each day over the Louisiana Course, the Fall 
C. CLAIBORNE, Sec’y. 
of Louisiana J. C. 
Gentlemen who have subscribed, and those wishing to subscribe, to any of the above 
COct. 17.) 





MOBILE FALL RACES. 

\HE FALL RACES, over the Bascombe Course, will commence on Tuesday, the 12th 

of January, 1841, and continue five days. 

First day—Sweepstakes forall ages, Four mile heats, sub. $1000 each, $250 ft., to 
wich the Proprietor will add a Silver Cup, valued at $500. To name and close Ist Jan., 
isi]. Three or moreto makearace. The following are the present subscribers :— 

John Campbell. John J. Burton. Thos. Watson. 

Second day—Jockey Club Purse $500, Two mile heats. 

Sune day—Sweepstakes for colts and fillies now 3 yrs. old, Two mile heats, sub, $500 
exch, $250 ft. Three or more to make 4 race. To name and close the Ist Jan., 1841. 

Third day—Jockey Club Purse $700, Three mile heats. 

Fourth day—Jockey Club Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 

Fifth dayJockey Club Purse $300, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Entrance to the above Jockey Club Purses, 5 per cent. 

Same day—Proprietor’s Purse $100, Mile heats, added to a subsemption of $25 
each. Entries to the above stakes may be forwarded to the Secretary or Proprietor at 
hy DAVID STEPHENSON Proprietor. 


fobile. 
fF. K. West, Secretary. {augl5) 





BILLY TOWNES FOR SALE. 

fe celebrated race horse, one of the best sons of Imported Fylde, out of a well 

known mare by Virginian, is offered for sale on reasonable terms. He is now six 
years old, a bay, with black legs, in very high torm, and sound as a dollar. His blood and 
racing career isso well known, thatitis thought unnecessary to go into amy detail. Suf- 
fice to say, that he has travelled asmuch, and won as many races under adverse ciicum- 
stances as any horse in the Union. He is now in training, and so late as the 9th of Det. 
jast he wonthe Jockey Club Purse at Louisville, Ky., Four mile heats, at four heats, 
veating the congregated strength of that great race horse region. He has won in Virginia, 
1 Maryland, in Louisiana, in Carolina, in Georgia, in Missouri, and in Kentucky, and is 
thoroughly known as a stout, hard-bottomed horse of the good old sort. For particulars 

{ is races and his pedigree, the public are referred to the columns of the “ Spirit of the 
limes” and the ‘American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine.” : 

Billy Townes will be sold on accommodating terms. Application may be made (if by 
etter, post paid) to JOHN C. BEASLEY, Lovisville, Ky., who has the horse in posses- 
son at present, orto R. R. BEASLEY, now at Petersburg, Va. 

Petersburg, Va., Oct. 11, 1840.—[Oct. 17-8t.] 


IMPORTED BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE, . 

70. 1. One fourth of Imported Stallion RIDDLES WORTH, who is now standing near 
i‘ Mount Meigs, Alabama,and commanding as many mares as his owners wish him to 
verve. He is occupying the stand of Chateau Margaux, is in perfect health, and pro- 
sounced by the best judges far superior in form te his predecessor. 

No.2. Chesnut mare, 6 yrs. old this Spring, by Waterloo (half brother to Whalebone and 
Whisker), dam by Comus, out of Cobweb, the dam of Bay Middleton. Waterloo by Wal- 
ton, out of Penelope, . 

No. 3. Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old (sister to Lord Exeter's Alemdar), by Sultan, out ot Mari- 
lella by Soothsayer, out of Bess by Waxy. } 

a... . Bay filly, 4 yrs. old, by Shakspeare, out of Runnymede by Little John—g. dam by 
halebdone, 

No.5. Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, out of the dam of Frederick, wianer of 
tie Derby. She by Phantom, out of Sister to Election by Gohanna. Hokee Pokee (bro- 
yer to Muley Moloch, and half brother of Leviathan) by Muley, out of Nancy by Dick 

harews. - 

Bas “ Bay filly,4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, dam by Scud, out of Canary Bird by 
hiskey. 

No.7. Bay filly, (sister to Lord Exeter’s Stamboul,) by Reveller, out of Galata by Sul- 
‘an,out of Advance. Galata was the best mare of her day; she won the Oaks, beat Lu 
fella a match race, and won many other first rate races. ; ; 

These mares, imported in 1837 when yearlings, except No. 2, which was imported by 
: 0] Sap ee have not been trained, though in high form, and of the most fashionable 

100d in England. 

No.2. is now with Imp. Hedgford, and may be seen at his stand in Kentucky. 

Nos. 3,4, 5and 6, are with imported Ricdlesworth, and will be bred to him. 

No.7 will be trained in the Fall. 

Such an opportunity fo yurchasing valuable brood mares rarely occurs in the South 

est, and these may be ha . vn very accommodoting terms. J. C. NOTT. 
_Mobile, Ala., March 28, 1840,_ "avl1) 


KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. 
i ie? following Sweepstakes are now open to be run over the above course 1841 and 








No.1. The Sewell, or Breeders’ Stakes, for 3yr. olds, to be run Spring Meetin of 1841, 
‘ud, $200 each, h. ft., Mile heats, but only $50 if declared off by Ist of April. To name 
*< close Ist January next. Nowt subs., to wit -— . 

1. George Goodwyn names ch. f. by Cymon, out of Nancy Blunt by Sir Archy. 

: = “ a * Williamson name 

_” John A. Simpson names 

No.2. John Blunt vs. the world, Boston only excepted—S weepstakes for all ages (Boston 
*icepted), to be run Spring Meeting of 1841, sub. $1000 each, h. ft., Four mile heats, 
‘Ur Or more to make a race, to close Ist of Jan. next. Now one sub. :— . 

1. Dr. Geo. Goodwyn names John Blunt, by Marion, out of M Blunt’s dam, 3 yrs. 
The cracks of New Jersey and Long Island are particularly invited into this stake. 
No. 3, Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, to be run Spring Meeting of 1842, sub. $300 each, 

4100 ft., Mile heats, toclose Ist of Jan. next. Now five subs., to wit:— ~ 

- Gov. Samuel Sprigg names 
- Col. Francis Thompson names 
. James B. Kendall names ch. f. by Drone, out of Ecarte. 
» Lol. Wm. R. Johnson names 

Gentlemen desirous of subscribing to the foregoing stakes will please address the Pro- 
bretor, at Baltimore. ‘The present subscribers wil! please take notice of the closing on 
‘ie Ist of January and send me their nomination. 

Baltimore, Nov. 16—{nov. 21-t26dec] : JAS. B. KENDALL, Prop’r. 
eeteeneees 


SELMA (Ala.) FALL RACES ® 
wit commence over the Cental dy Selma, Ala., on Tuesday, the 22d of De- 
First Pom sub. $500 each, h. ft., three or more to make a 
. eac . It. 
face, to name bp reyes fy Dec. Four mile heats. : 














owe can 








Second Day—Jockey Club Purse $500. Three mile heats. 
‘ird Day—Proprietor’s Four mile heats. 
ourth Day—Jockey Clab Purse $300. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 


Same Day—Swee for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 gach, $100 ft., three or more to make 
a mies: i and close pak, dacs, oa aoe $20 cach. Mile heats 
; —Pro n . ‘ 
a mis sub. $100, 


“ame Day—Sweepstakes for Se. ft., three or more to make a race, 


Rame and close 


Entri forwarded 
CLE Sap tree 10 ie OL ATTENBURG, Proprietor. 


well-known race horse, RICHARD ,,8 black stallion, six years old, 


DOG SALE. 
SUPERIOR POl gen Phe ot fetches well. For further parte 
Culars enquire ony FBR CHE. 160" Gyil-tf} 
TS sace horse, RICHARD ¢ 
Star, d te: on 
nr weds ote. will be slg CAN F. KENNER & BROTHERS, 
7th April.—{my2-tf) : 








RICHARD OF Ty Ee Lh 


Green st., N. Y. 
84 Canal st., New Orleans, 


— ee 





run over the Oakland Course—to | 1 


h.ft., Two mile heats. Now one sub.:— | The suena? im Dee Te 3 
te sf . _ The subscribers agree to runa Post Stake over the 
Sodink the come cae EM December, oiteo poy Persie Course on the Monday 


i 





The g rit of { 4 





ines, 





— — 








Bs J TON ic ae nab Sao ft 
: : ~ae ba 3 ; in, Re Po ; wv U 7 : oa 3) : i 
Ee Fall Rac 1h phe * n Course, at Georgi ; will come off on the | 







—— | the Ist of December, and three or more subscribers to liane he 


ied ak ee : 
P.S. The gntvien will be forwarded Ss. W. SHELTON, Proprietor. 






Augusta, Ga., Oct. 10, 1840 —[Oct. 17.) 


8 , WANTED 
A ITUATION as Training Groom, by a young man, who, by his experience and judg- 
ment, will be able to give every satisfaction to any gentleman in need of his ser- 
vices, the advertiser having lived in that situation in Newmarket, «and other parts of 
England. If a satisfactory situation could be obtained South, the advertiser would have 
no objection. Would ride heavy weights if required—can ride &st. 
Any command addressed to J. H., ** Spirit of the Times ” Oflice, will be attended to}. 
. (Oct. 3. 











. _.. CHARLES COUDERT'S LYCEUM, _ 
yes the joint direction of Mr. Charles 
sheaf, near Elizabethtown, New Jersey, 


and distant one hour’s passag Inde 
or steamboat from New York. passage by railroad 


This Seminary was founded in 1826 by Charles Coudert, and is conducted on principles | 


which have been tested b 
and intelligent patrons o 
_ The English, 
ing instruction in their native tongue, and the pupils are constantly piactisedin speaking, 


the widest experience, and hitherto approved by the numerous 
the Institution. 


trans!atine. and composing in cach of these languages. To those who liave in view a col. 


legisie CAUCALON, ll UIEEX au Latin a”? tal, ui by a competent professor 
The elementary course of studiespursued at the Lyceum embraces every branch es- 
sential to « thorough commercial education. It includes the pure Mathematics, Book- 


keeping, and commercial operations in general, Geography, Astronomy, History, the prin- ' 
ciples of Greaamar and Composition, Rhetoric, Logic, and Moral Philosophy. An exten- | 


sive apparatus for the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy is attached to the 
establishment, and Surveying und Engineering are included in the sciences taught in the 
Lyceum. Lastly, the atten ion of the pupils ‘s particularly directed to the literature ¢f 
the nations whose language they study, and a senior class will be formed of those 
competent to follow with profit a course of polite literature or Belles Lettres. 

Reasoning wil! be the principle of the discipline, enforced by parental authority, while 
such attention wil) be paid to the comforts and manners of the pupils as will attach them 
to their temporary home. 

T 


erms, 

For Boarding, Washing, and Mending; Reading, Writing ; Greek, Latin, 
English, French, and Spanish languages ; a complete course of Mathe- 
matics, and Linear Drawing; Book-keeping, Geography, History, Natu- 
ral Philosophy, and Chemistry, the price wil] be per annum, payable 


A I tas Sa male $300 00 
Use of bed, .....5.--- 0500 2 ae ec cceme 1 50 
Stationery............. 9 DIR Eee _ ee ee a eee 1 50 
OPEL LE SILL TE CE FOIE EO RO eS eee 25 00 
Dre WitG on. cee vecavess intend hntinee< OB i painabage ielhalcnccs-tvese 12 00 
Dancing and Fencing, each, (no entrance money), per quarter........... 12 00 


Note.—Those persons who wish to place at the Lyceum more than one pupil, or who 
prefer to include every charge in a specified sum, will be cheerfully treated with. No pu- 
bile sre reo for a less period than one year. Office in New York,69 Liberty-street. 

(Oct. 10-t.f.] 


ST. JOSEPH (Fia.) RACES—CALHOUN COURSE. 
HE annual meeting for 1841 will commence on the Calhoun Course on Tuesday, the 
9th acy of February next, and continue five days. Free for any horse, mare or geld- 
ing in the United States. 
First Day—Pu se $200, Mile heats 
Second Day—Purse $400, Two mile heats. 
Third Day—Purse $600, Three mile heats. 
Fourth Day—Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 
Fifth Day—Proprietor’s Purse $300, Mile heats, best 3 in, 5. 
The Officers of the Club guarantee that the purses as advertised shall be put up before 
the horses are started. By order of the Club. JOHN D. GRAY, President. 
St. Joseph, Aug. 1, 1840.—[Sept. 12-e4w.1 Peter W.GavrIER, jr., Sec’y. 
ASTOR HOUSE. 
4 Nien undersigned respectfully announce that the price at the Ladies’ Ordinary for oach 








person will be......... Siva derbutibe mee SU ads cack thse dsc Scie $2 per day 
Gentlemen’s Ordinary............-. atthe cuide digits 0 bn senee on 3% - ft 
Children under 12 years of age and servants ............----------- om. 
Parlors, with private table, for each person ............------------ |? 
And forthe parlor used by the party................--..-----..----- 3 extra. 


The subscribers are ready to make arrangements with families for the winter, on rea- 
sonable terms. ; 

Single gentlemen accommodated with good rooms by the year, or for the winter sea- 
son, at fair rates. 

The subscribers have been informed that hack drivers have reported “‘ the Astor House 


full,” when it was nottrue. These reports have been made so frequently as to induce us 


now to refer tothem. 
We acknowledge with gratitude the liberal patronage bestowed, and promise to pay 
unremitted attention to our patrons. BOYDEN, COLEMAN, & STETSON. 
July, $840.—[{aug. 22.] 





: S.J.SYLVESTER’'S 
TOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but continues at 22 Wall Stree 
and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been established for the last 15 years. 

Uncurrent Money taken at the lowest market rates, and if sent from abroad, proceeds 
can be drawn at sight, or remittance will be returned according to instructions. 

‘. Collections—Notes and Drafts collected on a)lparts of the United States, Canadas,and 
urope. 

Drafts at sight for £5 and upwards, payable on any vart of acy “sea Ireland, Scot- 
land, or Wales, can always be obtained, as also Bills o Paris and Hamburg, or persons 
at a distance have only to remit the amount to 8.4. Sylvester, with mstructions, to 
ensure prompt attention. ih , 

Bills of Exchange, Bank of England notes, andall descriptions of Foreign Gold bought 
at the highest price. . 

Stocks, Corporation Bonds, and other secuties bought and sold. All communications 
ust be addressed to ‘ S.J. SYLVESTER, 

Dec. 28 (Broadwav and 22 Wall street. 


STORR & MORTIMER, 

F NEW BOND STREET, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, and Jewellers to 
the Queen, beg to announce that they have a Branch Establishment in New York 
at 356 Broadway, two doors above the Carlton House, where they will constantly keep 
an extensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewellery, Plate, Plated 
ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best London manufactures, and will receive 
reguiarly by the steam vessels the new Patterns as they are produced from their Manu- 

factory in London. , 
S. & M. having completed their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here 
every description of Plate and Jewellery, and from the great facilities they possess, feel 





confident that for quality of workmanship and tasteful design, they cannot be surpassed, | 


(Oct. 3.) 





WATKINS & ASKHAM, 
RENCH AND ENGLISH TAILORS AND DRAPERS, No. 61 Nassau Street, New 
F York, and 180 Regent Street, London. Uniforms and Fancy Dresses. irre 
(decl4) 


and other Appointments. Prices extremely low for cash. 





COMMUNICATION. 

{From the Baltimore Patriot.} 
To shave, or not to shave, is not the question ; 
Whether "tis better for aman to suffer 
The pulls and scratches of a raw tooth razor, 
Or buy a Tablet and a Strop of Saunders, _ 
And thus to endthem? Tuar is the question. 
To shave is thus to wipe—no more—the beard off, 
And to put anend to chin itch, and the ’ 
Thousand writhes and groans we men are heir to— 
Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


We have tried the Metallic Tablet and Razor Strop advertised in the Patriot by Mr. 
Saunders, and can bear testimony to its excellence. It puts a dullrazor in order quicker 
and with a better edge than anything we ever saw. e decidedly pre‘er it to a hone, 
and we never yet had a razor put in as good order (as the Tablet puts ours int>) by a pro- 
fessional razor setter. With proper care, the Tablet must last a long time without re- 

lenishing. Those who shave themselves may anticipate a rich luxury in the use of 
aunders’ Tablet and Strop. 
\From the New York —_—- of the Times. 

Saunders’ Metallic Tablet and Razor Strop.—These Stro ¢ 
for the observance of the third commandment as half the preaching on the subject of 
profane swearing, for so kindly do they indnce amiability in that class of bipeds doomed 
to use a razor, that he must be a sinner indeed who does not feel grateful to the inventor 
for putting in his hand an instrument wherewith he defies the torment of wiry-edged 
razors, and the miseries of a scraped and half-shaved face. We have just been pre- 
sented with one of these Strops, and we have hardly put it by since we surprised a pair 
of ruthless, rascally razors into a state of entire obedience with a few touches over 
its metallic surface. 

(From the New York Daily Advertiser.) 

From the reputation of Saunders’ Metallic Tablet, we were induced, a day or two 
since, to test its virtue on a pair of razors which were quite out of order, and from the 
result of the experiment, we are satisfied that a person possessed of this article can rea- 


dily give a keen edge to oup og that is not entirely beyond the skill of abarber. An | 


important characteristic of the Metallic Tablet is, that it combines the pewers ef the 


Hone with the finishing properties of the Strop. 


The undersigned have for some time made daily use of George Saunders’ Improved 

Strop, ber pe freely testify to its value. The side which he Sale the metallic tablet is, 

as far as we know, athing of his own introduction into this country ; it appears to be an 

excellent, convenient substitute for a hone, and operating on the same principle as steel 

does upon a table knife, but with far greater smoothness and certainty, it saves the un- 

pleasant necessity of water, to assist in whetding, an other three sides of the Strop 
as 


are extremely well finished, flat, smooth, and elastic, preserving the razors from that 
undn edge soon destroys its keenness. J. GRISCOM 
mene rng ™ VALENTINE MOTT. 


rigs ENGI FASEDs. ' 
{Fro s Wee essenger. 
Saunders’ Patent Metallic Tablet and Razor Strop is caret the best things of the kind 
that we have seen, This exceilent Tablet combines the properties of both a hone and a 
»p, requires no oil or other fluid, and is in its use extremely simple. It is most par- 
y recommended to gentlemen who experience the inconvenience of atender face 
and a strong beard, as a razor occasionally applied to the Tablet will receive and retain 
so perfect an edge, as to render the operation of shaving as easy and agreeable as it was 
before unpleasant and painful. 
{From the United Service Gazette of Dec. 8, 1838.) 
We receive a great many cadeauz, in the way of samples of commodities, in whose fa- 


smallest puff is thankfully received ; among others a bottle of brandy, the tasting 
of which nearly ees > pd , however, inventions in useful art, that we can 
conscie to our approbation. Such is the four-sided Patent 


us 
Stotailic Razer Strop « of Mr. Saunders, which readers any razor, however blunt, ready 


ithout oil or and which we do not hesitate to 
sreienet amma thing of the we have ever met with. 
guy (From the Surrev and Dec. 5, 1838.) 


Middlesex 
ood s is to be 
Saunders’ Metallic Tablet and Razor Strov.—Next to 2 good razor s good sizep &s to be 


= | Ccokinans i. ae pwacrsirhiet BoB e of the Tablet upon a razor 
are ee ; one we S the rezor across it is a amy an a, very 
—_ w of which, we! aid ie t said, would make a “yn s ~ P pee 
than sealtate ay that a tapelocas raventor ascrives to A few pote: wy are inserted 


en it. 
d ; choice of hich 
prospectus accompanying the Tablet, respecting the o SAU DERS 
Manufacturer, No. 163 Broadway. 


Coudert and Dr. T. O. Porter, at Wheat- | 


rench, and Spanish languages are taught by permanent professors, giv- 


have probably done as much: | 





Che Curf, Field Sports, Literatnre and the Stage. 


EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. : 


| Hts wel] known weekly publication, which was established 
©, in the City of New York, has now reached its Tenth etna “o ee 
\ory largestclass, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, ted on linen ore tm 
‘ines: texture, and on new ‘ype It is embellished with t largest and Hy 
finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a periodical in the United Sten 
The last volume contained superb Portraits of the following distinguished AMER md 
imeorrep Horsgs, designed to canstitute an American Sporting Gallery aeccasns — 
with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics and Performances me 
With incidental notices of their contemporaries, etc. The Engravings cones ore 
size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually pubiished in London, of t Win, 
ners of the Derby, Oaks and St. Leger, and have been executed in line, on Steel Plate, 
expressly for This Paper, from Origina] Pictures in oi! bythe most emient Artists :— 


; BLACK MARIA, 
The property of the Hon. Batiz Pry ron, of New Orleans ; Engraved by Dick after Troyg 


JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col.Joun CRowELL, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dick after Troyg 


LFEVIATHAN 


| The picperty of James Jackson, Esq. of Florence, Ala.; Engraved by Dick after Troye. 


SHARK 
The property of Col. Wm.R. Jounson, of Petersburg,Va.; Engraved by Drex after Trorg 
HEDGFORD, 


_ The property of Col. J.H.Townus,of Lexington,Miss.; Engraved by HinsHELWooD—TROYE. 


Included in the number of Engravings published during the last volume 
Portrait of MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, the celebrated Dationes, in the chamieter ‘of el ~ 
Syiphide,” engraved by HINSHELWOoD on Steel, from a sketch and picture by CHALON 


and INMAN. — 

J NEW VOLUME FOR 1840 
_ The First Number of the New Volume of ‘The Spirit of the Times” —the Tenth—was 
issued on the 7th of March, 1840.. It was published in a new and beautiful dress, and in 
the course of the year,a series of MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVINGS, uniform 
with the embellishments of the preceding volume, wil be presented to the subscribers. 

A List of AMERICAN WINNING HORSES of the preceding year will be published, 
arranged in four distinct TaBLEs—one of four mile winners, one of three, one of two 
and one of one mile winners. These Tables show at a glance the Winner of every race 
of the last year, his age, color, pedigree, and owner, the prize won, the weight carried, 
the time made, and the horses beaten by him, together with the date and piace of the 
race, and areference tothe page of the preceding volume where the race was originally 
| published. These Tables are compiled with infinite care and labor, and at great expense ; 

they are of constant practical use, and increase in value every year. A list of ENGLISH 
WINNING HORSES for the same year will also be published in the volume arranged in 
the English form. 

A Table of the AMERICAN WINNING TROTTING HORSES, with the age, color 
owner, time made, weight carried, horses beaten, &c. &c., will be published in this 
volume ; and in addition, there will be an abstract of every great Trotting Performance in 
America, for several years back, with special reference to the time made. This abstract 
| has beencompiled from several authentic sources, and will be extremelyinteresting as the 

only COMPLETE RECOIsD OF AMERICAN TROTTING ever attempted. 

An Alphabetical List of STALLIONS for 1840, in the usual form, will also appear in an 
early number of the volume,and will be found convenient to breeders for designating the 
age, color, pedigree,owner, place and price of standing, of nearly every distinguishe 
Stallion in America. 

in addition to the various subjects enumerated above, the present volume will contain 
_ a faithful and copions record of all IMPORTATIONS and SALES OF BLOOD STOCK, 

Sweepstakes, Racing and Trotting Matches, and Racing Appointments ; Essays on 
Breeding and Training, Pedigrees and Performances of Distinguished Horses, with all 
the Current News and On Dits in Sporting Circles, both at home and abroad. And te 
complete the Sporting Department, full details, origina] and selected, will be given upon 
all manly pastimes, as Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Yachting and Boating, Pedestrian and 
other Athletic and Manly Sports. 

Another part of the design of the paper will embrace A BREEDING and AGRICUL- 
TURAL DEPARTMENT, designed to promote the interests and minister to the instruc- 
tion of breeders of fine cattle, sheep,&c. Selections from the mos: approved American 
and English writers on these important subjects will be constantly found in its columns. 

In the course of the Volume will be given Prorgssor Stewart’s work on STABLE 

| ECONOMY, entire, with all the Plates and Drawings. This capital work, which has not 
_ been republished in this country, extends to four hundred and thirty-six paees It is 
‘‘A Treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation to Stabling, Grooming ef veding, 
Watering, Working and Training.” The paper will also be embellished with a great 
number of Ercutnes and OuTLinEs en the plan of ‘ Bell’s Life in London.” | 

| The SPORTING GALLERY will also oe increased by the addition of the Portraits of 
| several of the most distinguished Horses in the Union, engraved in a style of superior 
| finish and beauty. The following Portraits for the ensuing volume are alread the 
hands of the most eminent engravers in this city. They will follow each other & rapid 
succession, and due notice will be given of the additions to the number as they are re- 


ceived. . 
BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lona, of Washington City; Painted by Dz Lartrg 
for Col. Jounson, of Va. 
Published on the 7th March. 


ARGYLE ; 
| The propertyof Hon. Pierce M. BuTLeR & Co., of Columbia, S$. C., Painted by Trorg 
for Co]. Hampton, of 8. C, 
Published on the 23d May. 


TI rty of Mr. Joun C of New Orleans ; P wner 
ie property of Mr. Jonn CAMPBELL, of New Orleans ; Painted by Trove for the O 
Published onthe 4th July. ‘ 
MONARCH, 
The property of Col. Hamptgy, of S.C. Now in the hands of the Engraver. 


The next prominent departmentis the THEATRICAL PAGE, constantly devoted te 
original criticisms of the drama, and notices of the New York theatres; Green Room 
Intelligence, derived from an extensive theatrical correspondence maintained with every 
city in the Union, and by which the paper is already favorably known and wide’ ; circu- 
jated in theatrical circles. 

Again, selections will be constantly made from the periodicals of this country and Eng- 
land, and thus be formed a lizely and elegant LITERARY DEPARTMENT, occupying 


several pages. 

For all these varied Depariments, le room is secured by the immense size of the 
present sheet, which for beauty of t hical execution and general elegance of ar- 
rangement, is second to none in the Union. 

No local agents being employed by the proprietors, gentlemen wishing the paper ean 
order it through their post-masters, or remit ”, mail. A number of files from the com- 
mencement of the volume, wiil be preserved for new subscribers. This course is ad 
ed, as the valuable Statisticul ‘fables of the paper nearly all appear in the early part of 
the year. nate 
Terms of Subscription and Advertising. 

For One Year's Subscription, $10inadvance. For Six Month's Subscription, $5inad 
For Advertising One Square of 22 lines, first insertion, $5—Each subsequent insertion, @L 

I> Extra copies ofthe LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained at the 
Publication Office at One Dollar each. They will be sent to any sectien of the Union 
so envelaped as to secure them from injury. 


| 
| 
' 
; 
| 
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THEATRICAL, 
LAYS, OPERAS, and FARCES, No. 52 Chatham-street, New York.—TURNER & 
FISHER import direct from London every Play, immediately on being issued from 


the press, with the utmost possible regularity and despatch, and keep always on hand 


the largest assortment of theatrical works in the country. 

| Managers of Theatres, Ladies and Gentlemen of the profession, Clubs, Amateurs, &e. 
| will find it to their interest to call before secking elsewhere, as the advertisers assure 
| them that nothing ip the play- way can be — but which will be found at their 
| establishment, and which will be disposed of on the most accommodating terms. 

Now publishing in numbers ** Tarner’s Dramatic Library of Acting Plays,” embracing 
| the most popular pieces of the present day. 

Cumberland’s British and Minor Drama; Duncomb’s British Theatre ; Miller’s Modern 
| Acting Drama; Strange’s edition of Buckstonc’s Dramas, ana Bayly’s Farces—complete 
| sets always on sale. 
| Wholesale orders attended te with promptness. 

New plays done upins‘rong wrappers, and sent by mail to any part of the Union. 


PRESIDENT HOTEL. . 
H fe splendid establishment, situate No. 142 Broadway, New York, is now open, an 
ready to receive those who may be pleased to favor it with their patronage. The 
| House is in excellent order—the furniture new and elegint—the ladies’ parlors are fur- 
nished in a style not surpassed by any in the Union—the cellars are well stocked with 
| the best wines and liquors—the larder will be constantly supplied with every delicacy 
the market can afford. No exertions shall be wanting on the part of the proprietors te 
| render every possible comfort and convenience to their patrons. One of the preprietors 
has, he trusts, been long and favorably known in this city asa hotel-keeper, and the 
other as a steam-packet master on the Atlantic <x to Charleston, Ne w Orleans, &c. 


The public’s obedient servants, . B. REDMOND, P . , 
New York, Aug. 31, 1840.—(Sept.4,6m.] JAMES PENNOYER, | roprietors: 


WILDER'S SALAMANDER IRON SAFES. 
ERCHANTS and others in want of Book and Money SAFES, are informed that the 
M PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE will stand the test of fire, and are never found 
| wanting in time of need. These safes are tetally unlike all safes made by others—no 
“ saturated wood” is used or “* pretended to be used,” to mislead the public—but a com- 
bination of materials are used that cannot be destroyed by fire,and will preserve iron 
| from injury when exposed to the greatest heat. The Salamander Safes have been fre- 
| quently tested in pabtie— once in the ruins of the old Exch in Wall street ; also at 
the Institute Fairs at Castle Garden and Niblo’s Garden, where silver medals were 
| awarded for its wonderful ability to resist heat, preserving unharmed its contents where 
| tons of iron would have melted. At Boston one was put in a furnace with soot Gay- 
lor’s best double safes, and warranted »y him to be eed peed also one of ‘s 
fessed Asbesto’s safes—the contents of both Gaylor’s Scott’s were consumed in 
than one hour—the Salamander remained in the same furnace under a powerful blast 
| thirteen hours, when the furnace was filled to the with and 
to burn for eleven hours more, ooking twenty-four —it was then taken from 
the furnace and Sen bes a the and papers were found perfect. The same 
e may be seen at the w use. 
e general assortment for sale on the mest reasonable terms. Prices from Se $200 
each. Orders promptly executed, of any dimension, wt Ln ap . locks in use. 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 28 Pme-st., and 62 Cliff-st., New Toe. 
I> We the undersigned were nt at the trial of the above safes ot . 
cnow that the test was fairly . We believe, from our knowledge snr 
of the various kinds of safes, that the above kind is vastly superior to & 
that they will endure without ten times as much burning. There orto be 
beside ourselves who were witnesses to the trial at Boston, Sie ett 














that the of so large a quantity of coal, with the | 
sche comma! gers, an uh lag’ aa 
are generally esposed to fire, whilst itis sufficiently intense to do them injury)» 
DaniEL FiTzGERALD. 


* Pierce, Ex-Agent for C. G. Gaylor, at Boston! 
Sworn before me, this 18th Sept., 1839. rof Dee 
; “si peren 8.M. Rixo, Commissioner ws aceiva 


those persons 
oN: she peiiie are ot ‘No wil be an. 
sell my safes without a certificate undet WY 7's DER 16m PatenteewndMantifsctam 


| New York, April 18, 1840.—fap18- a line ss 
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“ey ely beanie HOUSE. 
. orner of Leonard and Church-sts.) 

HIS EVENING, Dec. 19—Beneiit of tle OF FICERS of the establishment, on which 
T occasion Mr. BUCKSTONE will appear in two characters. e 


; os ten bee xereae of the drama of POOR JACK—Tim Twopenny (a runaway 


A new BALLET DIVERTISEMENH,—Pas de deux by Mr. and Miss Wells ; Pas de 























Pas de Matelot by L ; y < ha Widewed 
SONG—"Yes y La Petite Celeste ; t.a Crecovienne by Miss Wells 


COMIC SONG—* Cupia’ : - yen 
; pid’s Anction Mirt,” oy Mr. WILLIAMS. 
After which the unrivalled Accordionist, ir. G. STANWOOD, will perform on that in- 
“) coe Trumpet Quickstep,” (from Pia Diavolo), p ~ N  g —saana M 
cinde with the : ’ PASHIONABLE NDS—Simmons, Mr. 
BUCKSTONE. new farce of FAS 


~~ i a — 


“ e hings € heatrical. | 


The Park.—Mrs. Firzwitvias concluded her engagement last evening. The 
houses during the week have been bad decidedly, but they have caused no visi- 
ble depression of the spirits of this exceedingly clever actress. She has played 
with as much liveliness and vivacity as though the houses had been crammed as 
in “theolden time.” ‘The new drama called the “ Banished Star,” by Bock- 
sTONE, has been repeated with applause ; it is a very good thing, as we are as- 
sured by those who have seen it several" nights. 

Mrs Fitzwilliam now proceeds to the Suuth. When next she visits New 
York may she find less depression in the theatrical interest. At present, light 











comedy and farce do not draw, and Power, the most popular actor who has ever 


visited this country, cannot bring fll houses in New York. 
On Monday, Mr. Branas commences his first theatrical engagement in this 
city. “ Massaniello” will be produced with unwonted effect for the occasion. 


Mrs. Surron is engaged at this theatre, and will appearas Maudane, in the cele- | 


brate) opera of * Artaxerxes.” We see that the “Siege of Belgrade” is an- 
nounced also at this theatre. 

The-New National Opera House.—It is a pieasant duty to chronicle the con- 
tinvec success of ** Don Giovanni ” at this theatre. Upon every representation, 
it-is remarked that the opera is better sung than on the previous evening. It 
needs not such an explanation to account for the increasing admiration which 
it excites; we attribute it to the greater familiarity of the audiences with the 
music, which transcends all that we have ever listened toin New York. A eri- 
tic said well of it last week, ‘‘ for our part, we do not think there is a weak point 
in the whole opera.” . 

Praise so unqualified yet so just, precludes any necessity of pointing out the 
gems of the opera ; still it is gratifying to remark how the audience on each suc- 
cessive night discover new beauties, and applaud passages which had not before 
moved them with like power. Every night of the opera there have been three 
encores, two of which are most worthily bestowed, while the third mars the ac- 
tion of the piece. An air sung by Mr. Manvers in the second act, which ts sur- 
passingly fine in all respects, would be repeated every night but for the indul- 
gence of the house ; the same remark is precisely applicable to a charming song 
sung by Miss Poors in the same act. In each instance, the accompaniment is 
unspeskably fine! We have no occasion torepeat encomiums upon individual 
performers, but cannot forbear saying how superior we think the Leporeilo of 
Mr. Szeorn to al! his former attempts 


We trust the representation of the opera may not be interrupted. Whatever 
P f ; P 


may be the result of this hazardous enterprise of Mr. Witson, he deserves al! 
praise for producing a masterpiece upon our stage, which will do more to refine 
the popular taste for music, than all the operas which have been sung in New 
York 

We have just returned from the first representation of “Ii Turco in Italia,” 
produced for the benefit of Mrs. Securn. ‘The house was not as good as Buck- 


stone’s, though more fashionable; it would have been fuller had ** Don Gio- | 


vanni,” or ‘La Gazza Ladra,” been offered. There was alittle spprehension 
of a ‘‘row;” for the information of those gentlemen who selected us to decide 
some bets on the subject, we would state in the outset that Signor De Bsents 
was nothissed. Further, the books of the opera, which those of us needed 
who do not lisp in Italian, were not for salc at the doors. It is understood that 
the printer was fearfal the whole edition would be exhausted were the books of- 
fered as the audience went in; they were accordingly reserved till they came 
out, at the end of the farce. Should any remain unsold on the morrow, we re- 
eommend the printer to watch the departure of the next boat for Providence, and 
perhaps he may sel] them. 

The opera went off better than we anticipated ; it is a ‘‘thing of shreds and 
patches ;” a great proportion of the music was already familiar to the house. 
Nevertheless there were inany characteristic and novel passages, which were 
wel! received. ‘The first encore, if we recollect aright, was drawn down by 
something from the ‘Barber of Seville.” It is unfortunate for the new ope- 
ra, that so much had been recently admired in the last named one. A sestetio 
in the first act is very peculiar, and altogether admirable. It drew down loud 
applause. 

In the second act, almost every individual in the cast introduces an aria. 
That of De Begnis was very well received ; that of Mrs. Seguin was applaud- 
ed (and rightly) rapturously. She bears the burden of the opera, and is altoge- 
ther equal to the task. A song, likewise introduced, by Miss Jutta Wattack 
was encored with enthusiasm. The compliment she owed in part tu the kind- 
ness of the house, which was moved by the timidity which at first almost over- 
came her. She fully repaid the kindness by singing most charmingly the very 
pretty song. It gives us pleasure to note the constant improvement which this 
vooug lady makes. She wants, as do all beginners, confidence and power; but 
the is ever correct, her voice is clear, of a sweet quality, and of singular com- 
; os She is assiduous inher study, and in a Jine, somewhat new for her family, 
«' vet do high credit tothe name she bears. 

‘The opera is well got up and the choruses are effective; still wedo not re- 
gret that there is no chance of its supplanting the ‘ great card ” of this theatre 
— we allude of course to “ Dun Giovanni.” 

The beautiful dance by Madame Grivsive: and Miss Wents in the first act is 
very pretty. The former lady is in our opinion as finished an artiste as we have 
had in this country of late years, save alone Fanny Elssler. There is the great- 
est precision and elegance in all her movements, and the effect of her perfect 
execution and her grace is aided by the charms of a persor, of the rarest beauty 
of proportion. Miss Wells has derived every advantage from the instructions of 
Mad. Giabilei, especially in this dance. She is an éxc eedingly promising girl, 
and those who lave not seen her since she left the Park, would scarcely recog- 
nize her as she now appears at the National. Let her persevere in the arduous 
profession she has adopted, and using al! diligence, she may hope to attain an 
elevation which the partiality and kindness of friends would in vain persuade her 
sbe has already gained. 

Mr. Bucustone took his benefit on Thursday evening. The house was as 
well filled, we thought, as on the first night of Den Giovanni—a result upon 
which we congratulate this most unassuming, but most droll, and quaint, and 
comical of comedians. He plays again to-night for the benefit of the doorkeep- 
ers and officers of the house. This is their first appeal to the liberality of the 
public ; let gentlemen bear in mind how much their comfort in att ending the 
theatre, depends upon these individuals, and recompense the faithful and the 
courteous among them. 

By some accident an article of some length which we had prepared in regard 
to Mr. Buckstone’s engagement, was lost between our office and the printers’ — 
the thanks of the reader are due our devil for this merey. We must however try 
to recall his speech on his benefit night. He was called out after the farce of 
‘the Christening,” and came on with the child—the charming creature—still in 
hie arms ; he then addressed the house, something in this wise :—“ Ladies and 
Gentlemen : I thank you for this crowded attendance upon the night of my bene- 
fit. It is too late an hour for me to inflict a long speech upon you, and [ know 
yeu will excuse me when you observe that I have not yet put my little child to 
bed—especially when I assure you that its anxious mother dosen't know it’s out.” 
Mr. Buckstone was allowed to retire. 





danse by La Petite Celeste ; yrand Pas de deux by Mdme. Giubilei and Mons. Martin ; | it is now said that the engagement is continued into the next week, so that they imeee worn, The persons who form the band at this theatre are, 


smethinks I see her smilins,” (from AMILIE,) by Mr. HORNCASTLE. | 


of the Cimes, 


_ee : Dec. \§ 
Theatrical on Dits. eo — a “a 


’ ' Busisen Orcus.—Thebs comets. ani y 3 
The Woops have done exceedingly well in Boston. The “ Sonnambula” and | continued. The teed tha-weel mags A : ta rte “gee have been 
“Maid of Judah” are the operas in which they have proved so attractive. The | ing the orchestra, Mr. Arnold having given up his sili ter ha dg i 

result has been that they had played a week longer than many anticipated, and they have enriched their coffers, as we know they have not received ful oe 











] salaries 
general|y 


speaking, men of talent, and we are sorry that the concerts have failed. as +) 


’ x so > , a 
ehlby An the momo of tha Sciy ers the staunch fees of Me [enna Spam ete day pu forth nthe programme bar 
; a ; Ae ; ae, © ; y superior manner. The failure may be attributed ; 

Weod in all his ditticulties, on his former visit to America, and carried him tri- | the opening of Drury Lane with the Concerts D‘Hiver, and not from av. . ai 
_umphantly through on a more recent occasion,when difficulties were apprehend- of talent = judgment on the part of those gentlemen that took an active atars 
ed, they do not take it kindly that he does not come on. His true friends here the Concerts ¢ fa Musard at this theatre. 

should write him to impress upon him, how important it is that he comply with 
| his promises to the Society. not to be the case, as every exertion on the part of the management lias bern 


We are reminded to add that the Concert will take place on Wednesday in- | 'Sed to render the concerts worthy of patronage. The same cause which |... 


part } 


Princess's Tutatre —We are sorry to hear that stocks are not looking 
at this establishment, but that the performers have been on half pav. Tt on YM 


| stead of Tuesday evening. The change was made to accommodate Mr. Bra. ron gg ~ aimee a on - > om Opera may be applied to this co, 
, ; _| cern; ; 1 ormed different views, as , lit 
| HaM, who sings at the Park on Tuesday. Mr. Simpson deserves the thanks of ; , STOnt VEE 5S SES Weeality jc 80 good, 


. , : and the theatre away from every other place of amusement. By: theatri 
the Society fer the generous promptitude with which he consentec that Mr. Bra- | speculations have grown so uncertain of late, that the oldest playzoer may ‘ 
. i TOK av 


| ham should give his assistance to this charity. We do not yet doubt that it | wrong in his conclusions. We have been ; but still hope that this iy 


, ' ; - 3 : splendid the 
, will prove a more brilliant musical entertainment than has hitherto taken place in ae oo eee cr pe po peony if not to the conductors of the c 
ns ~~ | certs, to"some spirited parties who may eventually open it with 1! 
/ourcity. In addition to the names which we announced last week of those ; , P J eventually open it with theatrical 


formances. 
Fire at a Farts Taesrre.—The Theatre de |’ Ambion Comique, a | 
° . = su, Cw 
evenings since, narrowly escaped from being burnt. About two in the mor 
Mr. Practpg has so far recovered that he is able to play in Charleston. oe an does firemen te my perceived a smoke in the house, and imme. 
: , : ‘ ; ately proceeded to search for t aus Thi } scunied t) . 
| The papers are unanimous in their praise of him; we do not recollect an in- ret aged xi sy mT While ae occupied the flames 
. la a allel has b ted me 2 broke forth from behind the scenes, and he sounded the alarm bell. His n 
| Stance in which the whole press has been more united or more enthusiastic. | were instantly on the alert, and in a few miautes the fire was extin ieiidiad 
| Success in Charleston an actor should value highly, for in no city in this country | fore it had done any material damage. It was found to have orivinated {ror 
| can he play to audiences more discriminating and refined. heap of refuse, consisting of ropes’-ends aud waste paper 


~ os 

. . ae »npleton had been singing to excelle at Dumfr nd th 

| The Philadelphia theatres are not flourishing ; the ballet has not drawn at the Fenpleton had been singing to excellent houses at Dumfries ; and the ver. 
ran, Henry Johnston, hasbeen playing to admiring audieuces 


E* , 

} ut eet, no » sth 3 3. WILLIAM SY r ‘ . . . : 

Chesnut Street, n rthes ek company at Burton's Mr Prrzwitiia : rr oY ves The Grand Musical Festival at Paris succeeded. [1 was the first attempr 
the former theatre this evening, although only last night she took her benefit at any thing of the kind; and the projectors have a rizht to be satisfied with 

| the Park! Atthe Arch Street Theatre Booru is playing, at tae Walnut Street, experiment. 


| engaged for the occasion, we observe those of Mrs. Scrrox, Mrs. Baitey, and 
| Mrs. Horn on the bills. 
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Yankee Hitt and Jim Crow Rice. There is not much news stirring in the musical world at Paris.“ Luercy . 
, - sa’? ‘ > ‘ t sc rr . , 
We notice the name of Mrs. Ricuarpson who was formerly in the Park | Borghia” has been produced at the Odéon. | [t was coldly received in despite oy 
Company, in the bills of Holliday Strect Theatre Baltimore the singing of Lablache, Mario, and Grisi. A debutante, Malle. Bianei, yor 
. ; C P with an encouraging reception. There is a lack of novelty at the Italian Ov, 
Mr. Bucksrone plays at the Chesnut Street on Tuesday next, and will there | pa which is complained of. 
: me ; = ‘ ' : 
bring on himself the “ Banished Star. Meyerbeer's Opera is quite ready for the Académie ; but lie is still Jookisg 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam plays there all the week, and in the following week will | for a prima donna. 
play three nights in Baltimore, and three in Washington. Her industry is aot We are sorry to hear that Charles Kemble is remaming very unwell at ty 
the least notable characteristic of this lady Hummums, in Covent-garden; the operation which Liston was to have pe 
Y a Seats formed is delayed in consequence. He is sadly altered in appedrance, and thoes 
So much has been said of Elssler in this country, that we have almost forgot- | who witnessed his performance last season at Covent-garden theatre. would now 
ten her great rival in Europe, Taction1. The impression which we derive from scarcely know him. 
our foreign papers is that Cerro is by no means equal to Elssler save in per- 
on P ~ ; } ” te which bs f i is i Re-appearance of Maddie. Taglioni. 
sonal beauty. e insert to-cay an article which we lound montas since in a It is now four years since Taglhoni abandoned the Academie Royale 
London paper, describing Taglioni's re-appearance in Paris last summer ; though | trigues of the coulisse, jealousy of the manager, and the combination of a fev 
the writer is a staunch partizan of Taglioni, his letter is well written, and clear- leading dandies in favor of Fanny Elssler, were the causes which induced ¢\ 4 
ly shows the high estimation in which Fanny Elssler is held in Paris best dancer that ever graced these boards, to absent herscl| rom @ scene whers 
she received so much undeserved annoyance. With her withdrawal the ba 
“ “pi ‘ .: . lost its best attraction, and it has been since gradually falling into disrepute 
} p ¢ . _ : ' : 1 - 
much, that grace an ganc i ras 0 ocr thoucht of, and none} 
English Theatrical Intelligence. “6 . 8 d eleg ince of notion Was ho iongcr tno iorht of, and ione ) 
P4 | forced postures and violent contortions could excite the faded appetite of 
}town The Elssler school—for a short time the rage—became insipid by its 
For the Week ending Saturday November 8. | eternal sameness ; and all the attempts to revive the spirit of the louse by ¢! 
| introduction of new candidates for fame, completely failed, with the excepti 
¥ . * | * i . a0 : : } 
Drvrv Laxe.—The Concerts continue to be well attended. The selection | of one debutante, Mademeoiselle Ghran—and she alone suececded, because b 
| of music on Thursday evening was very recherche. A fantasia froin “ The style was founded on the perfect model of the “ Sylphide.”’ Under these c 


Huguenots,” arranged by Musard, was admirably played by the band and much | cumstances the new director of the rue Lepellctier had the good sense to ws 
applauded ; also atrio from Balfe’s ‘ Falstaff,” which was beautifully executed | ‘at the return of Taglioni to Paris was necessary for his existenc 
on three cornets 4 piston, by Koenig, Musard, jun., and Jarrett. The other | every possible offer to induce her to come back to the scene of her early 
pieces, particularly the selection from “ Macbeth,” were equally good, and the | umphs and everlasting fame. But Taglioni was no longer mistress of her! 
| promenade was most respectably attended. engagements were accepted on every side, all the courts of Europe wer 


e, and be made 


- : = ee : = | dates for her presence, the Autocrat of Russia became her slave, the dramat 
Covent Garpen.—* The Critic” has been revived, Mr. C. Mathews playing | royal family of Austria thronged to see her dance, and even the cold andicnee 
Puff, aoe a an his way, and in which he was very successful. _ Farren’s | the Haymarket threatened to tear down the house unless they had, each season 
Sir Fretful, Harley’s Whiskerandos, Cooper's Sneer, and Mrs. Orger's Tilburi- | s certainty of her appearance. The utmost that M. Leon Pillet contd procure 

na, are all sufficiently well known not to require any further notice than that | was, a promise to bestow a few passing hours at Paris, ani vas in De ome 
they, ove and all, were perfectly happy in their respective characters, and fr2- | ance of that promise that the ever-welcome Tag)ioii appesred Jast night at tho 
quently applauded. Mark Lemon's * Fashionable Arrivals" has beeu repeated | 4 cademie Royale, in her well-known character of the “S * The house 
every evening, and has increased in attraction. Shakspeare’s play, . The Mid- | was, of course, crowded tu excess. The places were let at three times th 
summer Night's Dream,” is being got up with great splendor, aud will be brought | usual price, and thousands were sent away who would have pail any sum to 


it 1 fortnight. Every department will be rc he cast | sa: 

out in about a fortnight. Every department will be ae perfect, and the cast | tain a glance of the stage. 
will embrace the whole of the company ; and a Miss Grant fro:a Liverpou! will | It must be confessed that the re-appearance of Taglioni was rather a dang 
s ; < . u “7 ‘i ot i V S Palit « « yt 

make her début before a Iondon audience. Had Mr. Macready continued the | oy. experiment. The character of Parisan dancing had beon changed, and he 

lessee of this theatre it was his intention to have produced this play, and we are numerous imitators had wearied the public of the style which she had introduc 


glad to find that Mrs. Mathews has thought fit to follow him in doing so. ; ed, and which she alone could perfectly display. Morcover, four years had been 


Haymarket.—Wallack, on Friday, played Rover, in ‘“ Wild Oats.” We | added to her age—four years is a century to a dancer who verges on the borders 
missed the buoyancy and richness of Elliston, and without it Rover is a mere | of 40. She was said to have lost the delicacy of fori for which she was sodis 
walking gentleman. [t is not exactly in Wallack’'s line. With the exception | tinguished, to have passed the time of beauty, and the reports which some Par 
of Balls, there is no man on the stage who has sufficient animal spirits to carry sans, who had been to London, this season, made, were anything but flattening 
him through the part. Webster was very good as Sim, and Rees enacted Ephraim | to her person. She had, therefore, to contend with difficulties of no unusual o: 
Smooth with much quiet humor. The other characters were, generally der at Paris. where public taste is reduced to the most minute criticism, and hi 
speaking, well acted, particularly Lady Amaranth, by Mrs. Stirling. She look- , best friends trembled fer the result. 
ed remarkably interesting, and her performance was not less so. Great prepara- | Instead of the usual opera, one act only of ‘ Gustave” was given last nig’ 
tions are making at this house for Sir. E. L. Bulwer's new five act comedy; it asa prelude to the appearance of Taglioni, and the house, which impatient'y 
has been in rehearsal for nearly a fortnight, and will occupy nearly that time to | heard that act, settled into the most death-like silence as the moment approach 
complete the arrangements, as it will be brought out with new scenery, new , 6d for lifting up the curtain and restoring the Taylioni to its sight. Every eye 
dresses, and all] the adjuncts necessary to make it attractive. The whole strength was directed to the stage, and as the curtain slowly rose a general “ hush” was 
of the company, including Mr. Macready and Miss Ellen Faucit, will be engaged | heard, to give assurance that no intemperate applause should weaken the firs 
in it, and Frederick Vining has been retained for a particular part, which could | effect. Taglioni was then discovered kneeling at the chair in which the young 
not be filled to Mr. Macready’s satisfaction by any performer in the establish- shepherd sleeps. Taglioni—the Sylphide—-the same as she appeared so man 
ment. Itis expected to be a great hit, and will, no doubt, carry Webster on | years ago—the same light erial, graceful being. One warm cheer from boxes 
until the termination of his season, which takes place on the 15th of January. | stalls, and pit, announced her presence, and then the stilluess was resumed while 
We hope it may, as he is determined to spare no expense, but to pruduce it with | she softly rose and glided across the stage in that gentle elegant movement wit! 
becoming splendor. | which the part commences. The essay showed that Taglioni was still perfec 


Avetrnt.— Madame Laffarge,” “The Flip Flap Footman,” and “Jack | tion—thunders of applause proved the satisfaction of the house, while she a 

é A ° a pe, » pnamiladace wit . 
Sheppard,” have drawn good houses. To-morrow a piece, taken from a story in | a her oe agen a os es and to acknowle:lge, with re 
Master Humphrey's Clock, called “ The Old Curiosity Shop,” will be produced, BORED SNCS SE ie eee eee 


. . From that moment Taglioni’s success was assured, and every scene to th 
and “‘ Robespicrre ” will take the place of Jack “‘ Sheppard,”” w ; 2 ° : neg 
pe P nit ho has retired. close of the ballet was one of repeated triumph. The Aabitucs of the house were 


Ovymptc.—On Monday, a real Olympic burletta was produced, entitled, | in ecstacy, and the public at large mounted to the greatest enthusiasin Even 
“English Etiquette.” The author of the piece is Mr Oxenford, who wrote a very | the most severe critics were subdued, and every one admitted that ‘she was 
amusing farce for the English Opera, called “A Day Well Spent.” The bur- | the only dancer in the world.” The lions of the “ avant scene,” the doubles ° 
letta we have now to speak of is of the most amusing description. The inci- | your dandies of the omnibus box, whose preference of Fanny Elssler was * 
denis and situations are first-rate—the latter droll in the extreme. The great | main cause of the withdrawal of the “ Sylphide,” now made ample amends 
merit of the piece consists in its never flagging; and the principal incident, | former unkinduess. Their very mustachios trembled with pleasure, nd 
which may be explained in a few words, keeps the audience in a state of laugh- | was more tlan once apprehended that some of them would jump out of the det 
ter from the commencement to the conclusion. A “luckless and penny.ess | in a paroxysna of delight. Taglioni, evidently much gratified by her recep 
wight ” endeavors to raise the wind by teaching a French gentleman English danced with al] the grace which elevates her so far above other artistes, and 
Euquette. This he does in a style that causes the Frenchman to be placed in dulged in occasional! feats of strength, to show how easily she might, if it ples 
many ridiculous situations. The adventurer teaches the Frenchman a quantity | ed her, exceed those ours de force which are the stock in trade of her ungrac: 
of flash terms, which he uses as complimentary phrases, and which have quite a | ful rivals. She bounded across the stage in a single spring, and alighted wit 
contrary meaning. It may be seen at a glance, that with such an incident, no- | as much ease as if she had made no undue exertion. She advanced from ‘We 
thing but a good piece could have been put upon the stage. The author has | back of the stage with the rapidity of a bird's flight, vanished at one scene 4% 
done it very cleverly ; and the principal parts, the Adventurer and the French- re-appeared at the other wing as if by magic, and then abandoning all violen 
man, were performed by Balls and Horton. The former evidently liked his part, | display, glided into the softest, smoothest measure. The audience repaid thes? 
and played with even more than his accustomed energy and spirit—be was de- | efforts with rapturous applause. She wascalled back three times in the course 
servedly applauded. We should like to see him at a large theatre—he would | of the evening to receive their welcome marks of approbation, and in the garde 
be an acquisition to Webster at the Haymarket. Mr. Horton was also excellent ; | scene of the second act, the stage’was covered with wreaths and bouquets, thrown 
his misapplication and broken pronunciation of the flash terms he had to utter, | from every part of the house. 
caused roars of an. gon and at the conclusion of the piece Mr. Balls was called | It was a pretty sight to see this shower of roses falling at her feet, and t0° 
for, who announced the piece for repetition every evening. The burletta has | serve the crowd of attendant sylphides starting from the recesses of the hove! 
been exceedingly well go up, and we have no doubt will be found attractive. | and gathering up the flowers as the treasures of their sovereign. . 
Mr. Butler has repeated The Stranger, and has appeared as Sir Edward Morti- In a part so well known as the “ Sylphide,” any particular criticism would 0 
mer—both ood performances ; but, as we have previously stated, we think they | displaced. It is only necessary to say that Taglioni never danced letter 1m het 
are out of place at the Oylmpic. life, and that she confirmed the unbought admiration of the most crowded 4” 
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Prince's TuzaTre.—This Theatre will oven about the end of the month, | @shionable house Paris could present at this season. All nate 5. ape 
with Mr. F. Romer’s new opera, which has been in preparation for some time. | Voices were in her favor, and even the critics allowed that hers 's the ouly | 
The any - by Mark gm Mrs. Almond has been engaged as the prima fect style. _— 
donna, will appear in the principal character. We have already given a|~ ——— 
list of the other vocalists. which consists of our principal English singin a THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
we hope the Barnetts will succeed ; we see no reason why they should not, if 4 CHRONICLE OF 
they act with judgment. The afterpieces will be light vaudevilles, for which a . fhe Turf, Field Sports, Literature and the Stage. 
tolerable company has been secured. John Loder, of Bath, will be the musical EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
director and leader; and Hatton, the chorus master. We give the lessees a — 
hint, which, if acted upon, may be of service to them—viz., to distribute their WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 
handbills every morning about Pimlico, Brompton, Knightsbridge, é&e., &c. —_ a } 
Many an individual, seeing what is to be performed, may then visit the theatre. —_~= ae ay af Iubavintion ant wen cription,gSinadvars? 


Madame Caradori Allan is engaged to sing at Birmingham ; she then proceeds | For Advertising One Square of 22 lines, first insertion, $5—Each subsequent inser ie 
; th . : VINGS ON STEEL may be obtaine® ~ 
to Brighton, and afterwards visits Liverpool, at each of which places she has BT by Gains ot = bee Sesh They will be sent to any section of the Umon 
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